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Bathe 
in Comfort —= 


A warm bath in a cold room 1s a “‘ shivery’”’ opera- 
tion and is extremely liable to cause colds. The 
bathroom above all should be kept warm. This is 
easy and the bath is a comfort if you have a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device 


It may be carried from any other room to the bath room, 
which it will heat while you are preparing for the bath. 
Impossible to turn it too high or too low. The most eco- 
nomical heater you can buy—intense heat for 9 hours 
with one fii!ing. Every heater warranted. 


The FY iF is the best 

a Oo amp lamp for al- 

round household purposes. 

Gives a clear, steady light. Made of brass through- 

| out and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest 

. improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple 
—satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, 


write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 








Typewriters come and go, 
but the machine >that always 
stays, always leads, always 
improves, aah ys outwears, 
and always outsells all 
others is the 
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New York and Everywhere 


































Swifts Premium Calendar it 


Three large panels, each 8% x 17% inches, lithographed fac-similes of the 
Original paintings, works of art that will beautify and adorn any home. 
























*TCHE first panel is an ideal American girl's head 
I painted by Miss E. C. Eggleston. Itis bordered with a | 
dainty gold frame the whole having the appearance ol 
being mounted upon watered silk of a very sheen. Iti 
very artistic and decorative Che second and third pane 





are by the famous Russian artist, Eisman Semenowsk 
* t iss il without being se 
vere, they have a warmt! 
tone and purity of technique 
that will make them highly 
appreciated by those who 


admire advanced art. 





We will mail this splendid 
complete three-part calendar, 
postpaid to any address, for 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers, 1 
metal cap from jar of Swift's 
Beef Extract, or 10 cents in 
stamps or coin 





Art Plates.—We also have the Semenowski 
panels mounted on dark cardboard with wide 
margins, splendid pictures for holiday gifts. 
The set of two will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Swift & Company, Dept. ||, Stock Yards Station, Chicago 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard | 


3-, 5-, and 10-pound airtight pails 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Sweet, Tender, Fine Flavor, Appetizing 
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— Cocktail 
A Club Cocktail o Ss 
Is a Bottled 
. petent Cola arm biethiccasitmessletittales: 
mixed by guesswork—but an expert blending of fine old 
liquor, aged in wood, correctly measured to exact pro 
portions. A CLUB COCKTAIL is the most delicious 
drink in the world, with the rea/ cocktail flavor—smooth, 
mellow, fragrant—gently stimulating—a perfect appeti- 
zer for Thanksgiving Dinner. 
SEVEN KINDS — Most popular of which are 
Martini, gin base, and Manhattan, whiskey base 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


Hartford. New York. London. 
Have you seen ‘Are you going to St. Louis? 
THE TEDDY BEARS | The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delig ghtful place in the 
Best Resident Section and away from the noise an 
in this week’s | Zooks : yet aes ae access. ‘Transie be Rate: $1.0 


to $3.00 per day. European Plan. Special Rates | 


JUDGE? ve week. Write for booklet. Address: W. F. WI! 
LIAMSON, a 


axmas ey (easieyseks Credit 


| nts Sv Loftis System is a great convenience. It enables you to make beautiful and vaju 
Mt$ avie gifte without the outlay of much ready money. A small cash payment, and you 
| can give a’ mas | one” your choice of the finest es HT 4 vatencs and oe RT high SS ow jew ony 
MAKE VOURSELECTIONS NO rom ourXmas catalog 
Old Sate. Original Diamond w e will send them, with all express charges paid, for yourin 

and Watch Credit House. 


spection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on delivery; balance 
BR0S.4C0. Sept. 0116, 92 State St., Chicago, ll. in 8 equal monthly payments. Write for Xmas Catalogue Today. 
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EMINENT PROMOTERS OF PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
MEETING, AT WASHINGTON, OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE HELD AT THE URGENCY OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
BY SECRETARY OF STATE ROOT, WHO MADE A NOTABLE ADDRESS.—Pr 
Secretary Root at head of table. Seated at table, beginning at Secretary Root’s right : mbassador Creel, of Mexico; Sefi 
Nicaragua; Dr Felipe Corea, minister from Nicaragua ; Dr. Angel Uguarto, minister from Honduras ; Sefior Po 
Herrarte, minister from Guatemala; Sefior Victor Sanchez-Ocanya, Guatemala ; Sefior Frederic« 
Antonio Batres-Jauregui, Gu aN j Sefior Luis Anderson, minister of Foreign Affairs, ( 
R f State, in window at leit; José F. ¢ 


Robert Bacon, Assistant Secretary 
= re 2 
“a. 


, AND CALLED TO ORDER 

iace 

or Jo in Bernardo Calvo, minister from Costa Rica, Dr. José Madriz, 
licarpo Bonilla, ee al as; Sefior E. Consts l onduras; Dr. Luis Toledo 
o Mejia, mnister trom Salvador ; Dr. Salvador Gallegos, Salvado driguez, Salvador Dr. 
osta Rica, chosen permanent president of the conference ; Mr. William I. Buchanan, representing the United States. 
xodoy, first secretary Mexican embassy, Washington, near window at right. 





LARGEST AND MOST NOTED BANQUET EVER HELD IN CHINA. 
DINNER GIVEN AT THE ASTOR HOUSE, SHANGHAI, TO SECRETARY OF WAR TAFT (X), UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, AND ATTENDED BY LEADING 
AMERICANS, CONSULS AND BUSINESS MEN OF OTHER NATIONS, AS WELL AS BY PROMINENT CHINAMEN—SECRETARY TAFT 
MADE A SPEECH WHICH ATTRACTED WORLD-WIDE ATTENTION.— #. S, Eiliott. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
Parties representing themselves as connected with 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY should always be asked to pro- 
duce credentials. This will prevent imposition. 


Ihe publishers will be glad to hear from subscribers who h 


delay in the delivery of their papers, or for any 


ave just 
cause for complaint 
other reason 

If Lesuie’s Weexty cannot be found at any news-stand, the publishers 
would be under obligations if that fact be p: mptly reported on p stal 


card, or by letter 


Thursday, November 28, 1907 








Slow Down! 

‘THs is a good time for the country to slow dowr. 

We have been moving at too rapid a pace. ‘The 
voice of warning has been unheeded and a natural ad- 
justment, therefore, has been enforced. Those who 
rebel against it will only prolong the agony. It is well 
to remember this fact and to join the procession of slow- 
downers now seen marching in every direction through- 
out the four corners of the land. 

Let us slow down in our extravagances. The 
American people have been borne along on such a tre- 
mendous wave of prosperity that they have forgotten 
that days of adversity are as sure to recur as that his- 
tory repeats itself. Let all the people who have been 
led into extravagances slow down. Let no one be 
niggardly, stingy, and mean. That is unnecessary, and 
is as much to be deplored as is the fanciful and lux- 
urious extravagance of prosperity. 

Let the temper of the public mind toward corporate 
interests slow down. Let envy of the successful by 
the unsuccessful cease. Let us bear in mind that the 


possessors of the much-despised “* tainted money ”’’ and 

“swollen fortunes ’’ came to the relief of the panic- 
stricken instantly and heroically as soon as the finan- 
cial pressure became so severe that it threatened the 
bankruptcy of the nation. 

Let the eager crowd slow down and drop away from 
the great following which demagogues of both polit- 
ical parties have secured. Let the people refuse to 
follow-any longer the leadership of selfish politicians 
who care nothing for the back-set to prosperity as 
long as their control is undisturbed. Let the people 
begin to think for themselves and to think long enough 
to comprehend the fact that every attack upon an 
American industry and every legislative act to harass 
and cripple an American railroad, every demagogic 
scheme to confiscate the property of a corporation, 
is a blow at American prosperity, which, sooner or 
later, must be felt by all. 

Last, but not least, let the too conspicuous danger- 
signals at Washington be taken down and laid away 
forever. 

Slow down, everybody and everywhere ! 

e ° 
Roosevelt Not a Candidate. 


[F SECRETARY Cortelyou is correctly reported in 

the New York Press, which usually speaks with 
circumspection, President Roosevelt regards the sub- 
ject of his nomination next year ‘‘as not open to any 
discussion whatever, as in no circumstances and under 
no conditions would Roosevelt run in 1908.’’ The 
Press adds, *‘ regarding this, Cortelyou, it is said, was 
decidedly emphatic.”’ 

The exceedingly close and confidential relations be- 
tween the President and his Secretary of the Treasury 
give the statements of the latter great weight. If 
Mr. Cortelyou has been authorized to speak for the 
President, as is generally believed, he has spoken to 
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emphasize the latter’s positive declaration on the night 
of his election that he regarded his present term as his 
second, and that, under no conditions, would he under 
take to violate the precedent so firmly established 
against a third term. It is nosecret that many of the 
President’s friends have regarded this conclusion as 
unwise and illogical, but the announcement by his Sec 
retary of the Treasury is probably intended to put an 
end to all further third-term talk, and to rebuke those 
busybodies in New York who have been trying to 
check the decided drift toward the selection of a 
Hughes delegation from the State to the national Re 
publican convention. 

It is conceded by every practical politician that, 
with Mr. Roosevelt not in the field, New York will 
send a solid delegation for Hughes. This great State, 
wielding the most powerful influence of any in the 
national convention, should present its own candidate 
and take the lead in selecting the convention’s choice. 
For New York to go to the national convention with 
out a candidate would be inexcusable folly, especially 
as it has a most conspicuous one in the person of Gov 
ernor Hughes, with a greater and wider public senti 
ment in his favor throughout the Republican States 
than any other candidate that could be named with 
Roosevelt out of the race. 

Mr. Cortelyou’s announcement is therefore of great 
importance, and it appears to have been timed by the 
President to avert what might have been a very ugly 
factional quarrel among Republicans of New York on 
the eve of a presidential election in which the electoral 
vote of this State may be the deciding factor. 

. a 
Giving God Thanks. 

HILE discussion is rife as to the propriety of re 
moving or retaining the motto, ‘‘In God We 
Trust,’’ on our coins, no one has suggested the aboli- 
tion of the custom of our rulers of issuing proclama- 
tions of thanksgiving to Almighty God. True, there 
have been scoffers who have made light of this official 
recognition of the Deity, but it is easy to conceive the 
overwhelming storm of protest which would beat upon 
any public man who should be so rash as to propose 
the omission of this time-honored religious observance. 
President Roosevelt never fails, in his Thanksgiving- 
day proclamation to acknowledge the care of Divine 
Providence over the nation which has placed him at 
its head. In his latest he characteristically exhorts 
his fellow-citizens *‘ to beseech the Giver of all things 
that we may not fall into love of ease and of luxury ; 
that we may not lose our sense of moral responsibility ; 
that we may not forget our duty to God and to our 

neighbor.’’ 

Similarly throughout the country, the executives of 
States have been calling ,the people to thanks for the 
blessings which encompass them; and among these 
proclamations none, perhaps, is so fitting an expression 
of reverent appreciation of Divine bounty as that which 
that other eminent and sturdy Christian citizen, Gov- 
ernor Hughes, of New York State, has issued. It is 
a public paper of such excellence that we make no 
apology for reproducing it in full : 

As it is fitting that with just appreciation of the privileges of our 
citizenship, of our immunity from strife and disorder, of the wide 
diffusion of the blessings of peace, of the growth of the sentiment of 
unity and brotherhood, of the quickening of the desire for righteous 
conduct and of aspirations toward better living, of the manifold op- 
portunities we enjoy for the development of individual character and 
for material and social progress, we should give sincere thanks to 
Almighty God, the Giver of all good gifts; and to the end that by 
cultivating a reverent and grateful spirit we may better be prepared 
to meet the responsibilities of public and private life ; and that with 
renewed confidence, inspired by the consideration of our course as a 
people under Divine Providence, and of our priceless advantages, we 
may address ourselves joyously to our several tasks, now, therefore, 
I, Charles E. Hughes, Governor of the State of New York, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the laws of the State, do hereby ap- 
point Thursday, the 28th day of November, in the year 1907, as a day 
of general thanksgiving. 

Still let our motto be ‘‘ In God We Trust.”’ 


Can Taft Break All Precedents P 


HE FIGHT which is being made against Secretary 
Taft in Ohio by Senator Foraker is a bad prece- 
dent for the war minister in the convention of 1908. 
Except Garfield, no Republican has ever been nomi- 
nated for President who had any considerable number 
of votes from his own State against him in the con- 
vention, and Garfield’s case was peculiar. Garfield was 
not thought of for the candidacy at the time the con- 
vention met. He was in the convention as a leader 
of the Sherman forces, and the convention went to 
him in the deadlock between Grant and Blaine. All 
the other Republicans who have been nominated had 
the support of their States in the convention. The 
absence of the unit rule in Republican assemblages 
renders a slight scattering of votes in the delegations 
of nearly all the large States inevitable. But no Re- 
publican has ever been nominated for President who 
had any serious opposition to him at home. Several 
Democrats have been nominated—notably Cleveland, 
in 1892—who had all, or a large part, of the delegates 
of their home State against them, but such opposition 
has always been fatal to the chances of any Repub- 
lican. 

Sherman had greater misfortune at home than any 
other presidential aspirant. While his name was pre- 
sented in several conventions, he never had the sup- 
port of all of his State. In 1880, in the year when 
Garfield was nominated, Sherman had as powerful 
opposition at home as Taft has now, and this was one 
of the reasons why the convention, in the Grant- 


Blaine deadlock, refused to go to Sherman, but took 
up Garfield as a dark horse. Gresham, in 1888, stood 
second on several ballots, but his State, Indiana, gave 
him no support, and he soon dropped out of the possi 


bilities. Thus Taft will have to be a precedent 
breaker of the calibre of his official chief if he carries 
the convention with this tradition against him. His 


chief, however, has smashed so many precedents that 
tradition, example, and similitude count for less in 
politics than they did before Roosevelt’s day. It is 
possible, of course, that Taft may be able to placate 
Foraker between now and the meeting of the conven 
tion, but that chance, at the present time, looks very 
remote. Ohio has had more fierce factional feuds 
than any other State except New York, and Ohio’s 
senior Senator, who, in the Taft contest, is re-enforced 
by her junior Senator, is as formidable a fighter as 
the country has seen. 
. 2 


The Plain Truth. 


The greatest danger to the people of the United 
States just now is not from the aggressions of the rail 
roads and the power of the corporations, but from the 
empty dinner-pail. The authorities at Washington, 
and especially the executive and legislative branches, 
as Congress meets, should bear this fact in mind The 
Republican party is in full control. If its leaders fail 
to act promptly and effectively to relieve the strain on 
the financial situation, they must be prepared to take 
full responsibility for the inevitable defeat which will 
follow in thé coming presidential campaign. 

a 
SECRETARY TAFT continues to diffuse good feel 
ing as he proceeds on his journey around the 
world. Fresh from his peaceful conquest of the Jap 
anese, he has strengthened the friendly sentiment of 
the Filipinos toward the United States by his timely 
visit to the islands, and his presence at the opening of 
the Filipino Assembly has flattered the pride of the 
natives. Russia and Germany are preparing to wel- 
come him cordially, and it may be safely predicted 
that the friendship between those countries and our 
own will be warmer as a result of his visit. The War 
Lord of Europe boasted that when he traveled the 
nations trembled. It is the happy fortune of our 
accomplished war secretary to promote peace by all 
his journeyings. 
a 
‘HE DEVOUT recognition of the Deity by President 
Roosevelt in all his Thanksgiving proclamations, 
and in many other of his public utterances, is abun- 
dant proof that he does not hesitate to stand on the 
side of Christian citizenship. The regret is_ the 
greater, therefore, that, by his authority, and without 
the advice and consent of Congress, or the knowledge 
of the American public, he has effaced from our coin- 
age the expressive and commendable legend, “* In God 
We Trust.’’ The President is quick to sense public 
opinion, and the prompt expression of it by the Epis 
copal diocesan convention of New York, as well as by 
many secular and religious publicaticns, should exer 
cise a powerful influence in securing the immediat: 
revocation of the President’s unlooked-for and un 
timely order. The motto recognizing our trust in God 
was placed upon our coins in obedience to an act of 
Congress in the dark and distressing days of the Civil 
War. It was an expression of the nation’s hope and 
belief in divine intercession to bring about peace and 
harmony and a renewalof prosperity. Shall we, after 
all that we have so much reason to be grateful for, 
forget our supplication in the time of fasting and 
prayer? We hope not. In this period of financial! 
disturbance and widespread fear of an industrial crisis, 
the American people have special reason to invoke th 
blessing of the Almighty. The nation that forgets it 
God will surely, in time, be itself forgotten. 
a 
FRANTIC finance bids fair to be the successor of 
the frenzied variety. The late money panic and 
the lesser flurries that are coming to be the regula 
incidents of business in financial centres, grow more 
mysterious the longer they are studied. The October 
scare will be remembered as one of the queerest panics 
the country has ever known. More mysterious thar 
all else was the fact that it came in the midst of 
prosperous times without prelude or damaging result 
to speak of, and was, so far as the ordinary man ca! 
judge, totally uncalled for. It was really a prosperit 
panic. The actual business of the country is flouris! 
ing beyond all precedent. We hear of car famines | 
the Northwest because the railroads are utterly inad« 
quate to the demands made upon them for the movin 
of the crops. North, south, east, and west the stor 
is the same. The panic was not a famine panic, but 
panic due to the exhaustion of the money resources 1! 
the face of the astonishing abundance of our materia! 
prosperity. To the inexpert man to whom finance 
an unexplored labyrinth, the remedy for the obvious 
defects of our currency system is, of course, no less 
involved and complex than the system itself; bu! 
surely our financial experts will, and must, grap} 
with the situation and present, promptly in the n« 
Congress, the remedy called for. The people mi 
have money with which to do business. A curre! 
system so stiff and inelastic that every crop-mov!! 
period is accompanied with seismic jars in the wh: 
financial order stands condemned in the eyes of t! 
whole country. Instead of trying to revive t 
ancient and worn-out tariff - meddling and railr 
busting discussions, why should not our next Congr: 
get at this currency question and try to meet he !! 
perative needs of the people ? 
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[- LECTA BRENT’S kitchen was the cheeriest room 
“ jin her house. It had three windows, and there 
vere blooming plants in two of them. Half of the 
joor was covered with a rag carpet with stripes in 
nany colors, the work of Electa’s own nimble fingers. 
[he exposed wooden floor of the other half of the 
‘<itchen was always scrubbed into a state of spotless 
leanliness, and some of her neighbors marveled that 
Electa could have cooked for fully forty years in that 
<itechen with so little trace of her labors on the floor. 
[hey also wondered how she could cook and at the 
ime time have her stove in such a shining and spot- 
ess condition. One could always see one’s face in the 
tea-kettle, and all of Electa’s tins were equally shining. 
Electa had ‘‘faculty.’’ She could do so many things 
ind do all of them so well. Electa ate her breakfast 
n a musing mood one morning four 
days before Thanksgiving. She had a 
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— 
By J. L. Harbour | 
on and invite the others. Dinner at one _ sharp, 


Lyman !’’ 

An hour later Electa was back in her own home a 
little discomfited. 

“I don’t see why I didn’t have sense enough to 
invite Susan and ’Lizbeth first,’’ she said as she took 
off her shawl and folded it carefully into its original 
creases. ‘“‘Here I found that a nephew of Susah’s 
who lives out in the country had come in and taken 
her out to his house for over Thanksgivin’, and poor 
old ’Lizbeth Dyke is flat on her back with inflammatory 


day, and I think that Lyman would rather prefer the 
kitchen to the dinin’-room. It will be less formal 
like.’”’ 

Those who chanced to meet Lyman Drake on his 
way to Electa Brent’s that Thanksgiving Day com- 
mented on the fact that Lyman was “‘ mightily spruced 
up.’’ He had on a new suit, and had exchanged his 
usual plain black tie for a really festive tie of a glow- 
ing red that was not unbecoming to him, for he had 
fine dark eyes, and there was still more black than 
gray in his beard and hair. He had even tucked a 
sprig of red geranium, filched from one of his old 
housekeeper’s plants, into his button-hole, and a new 
pair of gloves took the place of the clumsy mittens he 
usually wore in the winter time. His boots had an 
unwonted shine, and he had brought out his ‘‘ stove- 
pipe’’ hat that he had not worn since 
his wife’s funeral, four years agone. 





little table with a snowy cloth set be- 
tween the windows in which the plants 
were blooming, for she ate in the kitch- 
nin the winter time. 

‘* Eatin’ alone is dull work some- 
times, and it’s especially so at Thanks- 
givin’ time,’’ was Electa’s mental com 
ment, as she sat at her table on this 
particular morning. ‘“‘I can’t go to 
brother Henry’s for Thanksgivin’ this 
year, because he and his wife have 
gone out West, and sister Ellen can’t 
invite me this year with her husband’s 
mother at the point of death in the 
house. Niece Marg’ret meant to have 
me and her father and mother, but her 
baby has had the bad taste to develop 
scarlet fever, so that ends Marg’ret’s 
Thanksgivin’ party. No one in the 
village has asked me, partly, I reckon, 
because they all think that I'll be goin’ 
to some of my kin-folks, as I have 
done for so many years, and I ain’t 
told ’em that I’m not for fear they 
may think that I’m fishin’ for an invite 
some place. Well, all is, I'd better 
thank the good Lord I have such a 
pleasant place as my own home to 
spend the day in. There’s old Susan 
Davis in her two poor, shabby rooms 
above a warehouse, and old ’Lizbeth 
Dyke out there on the county farm, 
where they took her from the nice home 
that had once been her own, and that 
would have been hers still if her silly 
coot of a husband hadn’t let himself 
get fleeced out of all he had buyin’ 
minin’ stocks that wasn’t worth the 
paper they were printed on. Tried to 
get me to do the same, but I’m thank- 
ful I had the good sense to keep my 
little all that my father left me safe in 
government bonds, where they bring 
me in enough to live decently on with 
some economy that don’t hurt me any. 
[here’s Lyman Drake ail alone, and 
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Wella MH Mujer. 





Old Mrs. Pryce met him while on her 
way to her son’s house, where she was 
to dine, and she said, when she reached 
her destination : 

“I met Lyman Drake on his way 
over to ’Lecty Brent’s to dinner, and if 
he wa’n’t spruced up, I can’t say it. 
Had on a red tie, and a red flower in 
his button-hole. Lemme see, ’Lecty 
ain’t but about fifty-nine, and——’’ 

“*Come, come, now, mother,’’ said 
her son, laughingly. ‘‘Can’t poor old 
Lyman go and eat dinner with Miss 
Electa without you hearing wedding 
bells? I guess that Electa is a hope- 
less case when it comes to matrimony.’’ 

*“That’s what they all said about 
Esther Dunn, and here she up and 
married a widower with eight children 
when she was sixty-two—Lord help 
her !’’ 

** Miss Electa is too level-headed for 
any such nonsense as that, mother.’’ 

Not until he reached Miss Electa’s 
house did Lyman discover that he was 
to be the only guest. 

““If you feel scared at being in such 
a situation I’ll excuse you and you can 
run back home, Lyman,’’ said Electa, 
merrily. 

““Who’s afeard?’’ retorted Lyman 
in the same bantering spirit. ‘“‘And as 
I hain’t no likin’ for settin’ alone when 
I go a-visitin’, I guess I’ll just set out 
in the kitchen with you instid of here 
in the settin’-room all by my lone- 
some.”’ 

** Well, as you are goin’ to eat your 
dinner in the kitchen, I guess that 
there’s no good reason why you 
shouldn’t come right out there now if 
you have a mind to. You can baste 
the turkey now and then while I set the 
table and attend to other things. I 
told you there wasn’t goin’ to be any- 
thing formal about this dinner party.’’ 








—-my land! What’s the matter with 
me keepin’ myself from settin’ here all 
alone Thanksgivin’ Day by havin’ sorne 
one set here with me? _ I been invited 
some place ev’ry Thanksgivin’ for the past twenty 
years. Come to think of it, I guess it’s time for me 
to do a little invitin’.’’ 

Her mind worked quickly, and within a few mo- 
ments her plans were completed. 

**I know just what I’ll do,’’ she said to herself. 
‘““T’ll invite Susan Davis and ’Lizbeth Dyke and 
Lyman Drake here to eat Thanksgivin’ dinner with 
ie! They are folks no one else will be apt to invite, 
ind what’s the need of them and of me havin’ a lonely 
lay of it when we might all get together here and 
ave a real pleasant time of it. I'll have ’em all 
ere !’’ 

Later in the morning Lyman Drake came to the 
loor of his little red house in response to a vigorous 
knock. He found Electa Brent standing on the door- 
step. 
“*No, I can’t come in, Lyman,”’ said Electa. ‘‘I 
heard that your old housekeeper, Aunt Doris, had 
rone home sick and it occurred to me that prob’ly 
your outlook for a Thanksgivin’-day dinner was 
pretty slim, so I just thought I would ‘invite you 
in invitation,’ as poor old Asa Burt says, to come 
ver to my house and eat dinner with me and two or 
hree others we used to go to school with when 
we were children. I think we can have a good time 
alkin’ over the old days. Will you come ?’’ 

“‘If I don’t it will be because I’m too sick to get 
there, ’Lecty, an’ I don’t expect that, seein’ that I’m 
feelin’ oncommon spry this winter for a man who was 
ixty-three last Monday. An’ thank you for askin’ 
ie, "Lecty. I was just thinkin’ of how lonesome the 
day would be for me here with old Aunt Doris gone.’’ 
‘“Glad you can come, Lyman. I must hurry right 








““ELECTA LOOKED UNCOMMONLY YOUTHFUL AND ATTRACTIVE IN A BROWN MERINO DRESS 


WITH A BIG WHITE APRON OVER IT.” 


rheumatiz and that puts her out o’ commission, so to 
speak, and here I’ve gone and invited Lyman first and 
he has accepted. It’ll be ruther queer to have just 
one lone man here to dinner. But, my land! I’m 
fifty-nine and Lyman is sixty-three, and I guess we 
have both lived long enough here in Penfield for 
folks not to talk if I do have him here to dinner and 
no other men folks or women folks around. I can’t 
think of any other person to invite, and I’m not 
goin’ to tell Lyman that he can’t come for fear folks 
will talk if he does. I’ll let him come and I’ll get 
a nice little turkey and cook up such a Thanksgivin’ 
dinner as I’]] warrant he hasn’t eaten in many a year. 
Old Aunt Doris never was much of a cook, and I’ve 
heard that she sets worse and worse messes before 
Lyman the older and less efficient she gets. Lyman 
must miss his poor dead wife’s cookin’, for Lucy 
Drake was a famous cook. I guess I’ll sail in right 
now and get my mince-meat ready. One thing I 
know I can make good is mince pies. And if I can’t 
make any other kind of cake good ev’ry one says 
that my layer maple-sugar cake can’t be beat, and 
I’ve had dozens of folks ask me for the receipt.’’ 
There were all sorts of spicy and fragrant odors in 
Electa Brent’s kitchen during the next three days, 
and the evening before Thanksgiving found her pantry 
shelves loaded with an array of good things equal 
to that to be found in any pantry in the town. 
““Lyman won’t go home hungry, that’s certain,’’ 
said Electa, as she took account of stock when all of 
her baking, and brewing, and boiling were done. 
“* Seeing that there’s only the two of us, I just believe 
that we’ll eat right here in the kitchen. It’s lots 
pleasanter here than in the dinin’-room on a winter 


Electa looked uncommonly youthful 
and attractive in a brown merino dress, 
with a big white apron over it for 
protection while she prepared the din- 
ner. She had thrust a bit of red geranium into her 
still abundant and glossy brown hair, and she had a 
bow of scarlet ribbon at her throat. Presently Lyman 
said : 

‘I vum, ’Lecty, if you look a day over forty-five!’’ 

Electa spread her skirts far apart, made a low 
courtesy, and said, 

‘*Thanks. If you slicked up ev’ry day as you have 
to-day it would take a good ten years off your sixty- 
three, Lyman.”’ 

“I reckon it ain’t all in bein’ slicked up, ’Lecty. 
When a man’s happy and comfortable as I be at this 
minute, it’s apt to knock a few years off his looks. I 
can’t tell the time when I’ve been happy as I be now, 
This is real comfort. If you ain’t the beateree when 
it comes to nice housekeepin’, and it’s known all over 
the village that you hain’t your equal as a cook. And 
mighty few women look as you look at fifty-nine.’’ 

‘*Where were you raised that you wasn’t taught 
that it ain’t polite to refer to a lady’s age when she 
gets beyond thirty-five ?”’ 

The dinner Electa set upon the table sustained her 
reputation as a cook, and there could not have been 
a more attractively-laid table in the village. 

**T’ve brought out all of my old silver and my best 
china and my finest table-cloth, even if we are to eat 
in the kitchen, Lyman. And don’t these pink gerani- 
ums give the finishin’ touch to the table? I was so 
afraid that they would wither on the plant before to- 
day, but they have held out beautifully. Where do 
you reckon I got that little vase they are in ?’’ 

‘“‘T give it up,’’ said Lyman. 

“*T reckon old age is weakenin’ your mem’ry, for 
you gave me that vase forty-five years ago, when we 
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were at the academy together. Don’t you remember 
how the boys and girls got up a little birthday surprise 
party for me, and you brought that little vase as your 
present ?’’ 

‘*How you talk! But I remember all about it 
now. Happy days they were, wa’n’t they, ’Lecty ?’’ 

** All days can be happy if folksonly think so. I’m 
just as happy now as | was then.’’ 

*‘I’m not, ’Lecty. I’m dreadful lonesome, and it 
looks as if I would be more so, for I doubt if old Aunt 
Doris ever comes back. She’s failin’ fast and too old 
to keep house for any one. There’s no more forlorn 
man body on the face o’ the earth than one who has 
had a comfortable home and who suddenly has to do 
for himself or depend on poor hired housekeepers. 
I’m no sort of an old Betty. I can’t cook nor do any 
kind of housework and I never cared to know how, for 
it ain’t a man’s business to do such things. It be- 
littles him when he has them to do. What I need the 
very worst way is a—wife !’’ 

He brought out the last word with marked em- 
phasis. Electa looked at him acrdss the table and 
said, calmly, 

“You do, the “worst way,’ as you say, Lyman. 
There’s Eliza Dodge. I haven’t the least doubt ‘he 

** Eliza Dodge! With a temper that’s a cross be- 


Football “ Pays 


FEW OF the many thousands of spectators who 

gather at this season of the year in the college 
athletic stadiums to watch the big football games give 
thought to the immense amount of money received and 
expended in intercollegiate sport during each twelve 
months. It is not so with those who have to do with 
the financial management of the ’varsity baseball and 
track teams, the crews, basketball, hockey, cricket, 
and fencing squads ; not to mention many other minor 
athletic organizations which are dependent for exist- 
ence upon the profits derived from the battles of the 
gridiron gladiators. 

During the nine months of the year in which the 
American undergraduate is in touch with the university 
faculty, no less than thirteen different and distinct 
forms of athletic competition prevail, and attract the 
interest and attention of the student in whose blood 
the red corpuscles of sport are dominant. These may 
be named in the usually accepted order of their impor- 
tance, as follows: Football,crew-racing, baseball, track 
athletics, lacrosse, cricket, and tennis, among the out- 
door sports ; while during the winter months, basket- 
ball, hockey, swimming, fencing, gymnastics and 
wrestling contests hold sway in gymnasiums, in nata- 
toriums, and rinks. 

Of all these various branches of athletics, only two, 
as a rule, are self-supporting ; that is, in the cases of 
these two only do the proceeds derived from admission 
fees suffice to cover all the expenses incidental to 
training and equipping the players for the competitions. 
In isolated cases, or during the boom period in some 
particular branch of intercollegiate sport, the minor 
teams may more than meet expenses, but in the long 
run football and baseball alone are the paying factors 
in college athletics. The earning powers of the nines 
and elevens, however, are far from being equal. A 
few hundred doilars surplus at the close of the baseball 
season at any of the big universities of the East or 
West is considered a good showing. So great is the 
popularity of college football, on the other hand, that 
the net proceeds of the short three months of play are 
frequently more than sufficient to carry along for an 
entire year the many departments of ’varsity sport 
that never show a balance on the right side of the ath- 
letic committee’s ledger. The demand for admission 
at the Yale-Princeton football game and the Harvard- 
Yale contest this year was far in excess of the supply, 
despite the fact that more than 32,000 spectators saw 
each struggle. Of the 64,000 in attendance; less than 
4,000 were admitted without charge, and, as the oth- 
ers paid $2 each, the gross proceeds of these two games 
alone were more than $120,000. These two contests, 
while attracting the largest assemblages of the year, 
are not the only games of the fall that draw big 
crowds, for the Pennsylvania-Cornell, Chicago-Minne- 
sota, Army-Navy, Princeton-Cornell, Harvard-Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania-Michigan, Princeton-Carlisle, California- 
Leland Stanford and scores of other contests have from 
15,000 to 25,000 spectators each. It has been estimated 
that fully 400,000 persons watch the play of the leading 
college elevens of the United States during the months 
of October and November, and as the average charge 
is at least $1.50 per head, the total sum received runs 
well over $600, 000. 

This is a vast sum of money, and a question natu- 
rally arises regarding its disbursement, as even a nov- 
ice in college athletics knows that the players them- 
selves receive no pecuniary reward as a result of their 
participation in football. A close study of the ex- 
penses of the many and varied forms of sport now 
popular in the three hundred and odd universities, col- 
leges, and preparatory schools of the country will go 
a long way toward explaining what would otherwise 
be quite a puzzling feature of ’varsity sport. 

While the receipts at the intercollegiate football 
games are exceedingly large, the expenses of the vari- 
ous squads are not out of proportion, by any means. 
No better example of the sums necessary to maintain 
the football forces can be selected than that embodied 
in the last report of the finance committee of the Yale 
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tween that of a rattlesnake and a hyena!’’ 


Lyman. 

‘Well, there’s Esther Potter. I think that she 
would a 

** You know as well as I do that the Potters have 
the reputation of bein’ the slackest housekeepers and 
the worst cooks in town.”’ 

“You are dreadful particular, Lyman. Now there 
is the Widow Hines. She és 

** Always groanin’ and complainin’ about her poor 
health and how she can’t have what other folks have. 
Now, ’Lecty, you needn’t waste no time namin’ other 
folks. I believe you know well as I dothat I want you.’’ 

*““Lyman Drake! You want me? Of all things! 
The idea of it! And I fifty-nine !’’ 

*“ Don’t care if you are a hundred and nine. I 
want you and no one else !’’ 

He had left his seat at the table and gone around to 
her side, and was standing with his arm on the back of 
her chair while he bent his head until he could look 
into her eyes. 

*“ Yes ; want you—dear, and I want you right now. 
Why should we wait at our time of life? And who 
wants all the bother and fuss of a weddin’? ’Lecty, 
we are both dressed up in our best, and we couldn’t 
look any better, no matter what we put on. You just 


said 
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By Edward B. Moss. 


Athletic Union. This statement shows that football 
was the chief earner in the New Haven camp, witha 
net profit of about $38,000, and that after all the ex- 
penses in the four major sports—football, baseball, 
crew-racing, and track athletics—had been paid, there 
was still a surplus of some $18,000. 

Since the Yale football team was the principal 
factor in producing this surplus, it is only fair that the 
same squad be used as an example when the question of 
the expense of maintenance in this line of sport is under 
consideration. During the period of practice and play, 
covering a schedule of nine games, the total receipts 
from all sources, including admissions to the contests, 
sale of programme privileges and old footballs, amount- 
ed to $73,014.17. Against these figures there were 
expenses amounting to almost one-half, or, to be ac- 
curate, $35,552.93. Though all but two games were 
played on the Yale field at New Haven, the traveling 
expenses of the squad were more than $2,000, while 
hotel and restaurant bills accounted for about $6,000 
more. The cost of sporting goods and other material 
for the outfitting of the team was close to $3,500, and 
the training table added $3,700 more, for football 
players have enormous appetites, and the best in the 
way of food is none too good for them. Carriages 
and car-fare for the players, coaches, trainers, and 
others during the season required an outlay of some 
$1,400, while the doctors, rubbers, and surgeons, to- 
gether with the cost of liniments, crutches, and other 
appurtenances of the strenuous game, brought the 
charges of the hospital corps up to $1,800. The ex- 
penses of the management proper for stenographers’ 
fees, telegrams, telephones, office-rent, and scores of 
other incidentals in connection with preparing for the 
big games, amounted to $800. The football officials at 
the nine contests in which Yale participated received 
$725 from the Blue alone, and the gate-keepers, police, 
and other helpers absorbed $800 more. The wear and 
tear on the shoes of the sixty-odd players trying for 
the team is not an item to be overlooked, for more 
than $1,000 went to the shoemaker and the cobbler. 

During the past two years Princeton has been ex- 
ceedingly prominent in Eastern college baseball. The 
report of G. R. Murray, general athletic treasurer, 
shows that the Tiger team of last spring, which went 
through the season without a defeat in any of the so- 
called college championship games, brought something 
over $19,000 into Princeton’s athletic treasury. The 
expenses of the diamond squad of the Orange-and- 
Black are therefore of interest in considering the cost 
of the second of the great university sports. More 
than $11,000 was necessary to maintain the nine at 
Princeton, and the items run the gamut in a somewhat 
similar manner to those chargeable to the Yale foot- 
ball squad. The guarantees paid to visiting college 
teams amounted to more than $3,000, while the travel- 
ing expenses of the Princeton players equaled that 
amount. The training table cost $1,200, and the 
coaches who taught the players the science of the na- 
tional game so well earned, $1,400 more. Police serv- 
ice, umpires for the big games, doctors, drugs, and 
such-like incidentals swallowed another $575, and suits 
and baseball supplies cost close to $1,000. At the 
end of the season the players received gold baseballs 
as souvenir watch-charms in recognition of their prow- 
ess, at an expense of $140, and other features such as 
printing, stationery, ’bus hire, and minor details ac- 
counted for still another $500; so that college base- 
ball cannot be termed exactly a cheap form of recre- 
ation. 

Rowing, another of the ‘“‘big four’’ in college 
sports, is perhaps the most expensive of all the mod- 
ern ’varsity competitions, for the receipts are far less 
than the expenditures, and no winning crew ever 
showed a balance on the credit side of the manager’s 
books. At Harvard, in a recent report, the receipts 
from all sources in connection with the annual regatta 
with Yale at New London showed figures approximat- 
ing $3,000, against disbursements of more than $11,- 
000. The period of training for the oarsmen is longer 
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throw on your cloak and hat, and let’s go up the street 
to Parson Fenner’s house and have it over with as if it 
was pullin’ a tooth or somethin’ like that. The par- 
son and his wife are at home, and no one else is there 
but their hired girl and his old sister, and they will do 
for witnesses. The parson told me yesterday that they 
were not goin’ any place, and were not goin’ to have 
any company, because his wife is sick in bed with some 
throat trouble. Come, ’Lecty, let’s go right up there. 
It will make this the most glorious old Thanksgivin’ 
Day I ever had in all the born days of my life.’’ 

She demurred at first, but he grew more and more 
insistent. The result was that about an hour later 
Tommy Pryce, a boisterous youth of twelve summers, 
returned to his home after taking a plate of dainties over 
to the minister’s house, and electrified the large num- 
ber of guests at his father’s house by screeching out : 

** You don’t know who has went and got married 
you don’t know, and Ido! Iseenthecer’mony! Ili 
was Miss Brent and Lyman Drake! And he was so 
set up over it he give the minister ten dollars and me 
fifty cents. Hooray !’’ 

When the noisy comment this announcement created 
had subsided, Grandmother Pryce said, calmly, 

“IT reckoned ’Lecty’s Thanksgivin’ dinner would 
end in a weddin’, and I’m glad it did.’’ 


lege Athletics 


than that of the football or baseball player, and the ex- 
pense is consequently greater. Princeton, which is just 
about to take up intercollegiate rowing, in addition 
to her other athletic activities, not long ago appealed 
to Cornell, as the foremost exponent of the sport, 
for some information regarding the cost of crews and 
their incidental features. The reply was prompt and 
amazing. The inquirers were informed that it cost 
Cornell in the neighborhood of $12,000 a year to support 
her eights and fours. Of this sum $2,000 or more is paid 
to Charles Courtney, the dean of all college rowing in- 
structors. The ‘‘navy’’ training table costs $2,000, 
and as the racing-shells cost close to $600 each, about 
$1,200 is expended in this direction. The expenses of 
the Cornell crew, while at Poughkeepsie for about 
three weeks before the intercollegiate regatta, are 
given at about $2,000; and, if one may judge from 
the figures in the annual report of the Yale crew, the 
Ithaca oarsmen are not spendthrifts, by any means ; 
for the expense of the Blue training table at Gale’s 
Ferry alone is put down at $2,356.81. 

Such statistics might be quoted almost indefinitely, 
but a few items in other lines of athletics will still 
further show why the big sums gathered in by the 
ticket-takers at the college football and baseball games 
are necessary in order that the other branches of uni- 
versity sport, less popuiar with the collegians and the 
public, may maintain the even tenor of their way. 
The expenses of training the 1906 track team of the 
University of Pennsylvania amounted to $9,341, while 
the receipts were only $4,000. The basketball five, 
winners of the intercollegiate championship, required 
$600, while the net revenues derived from this sport 
were little more than one-half that amount. Hockey, 
another popular winter game among the Eastern col 
leges, is never self-supporting. The Princeton seven 
of last winter used up $800 in general expenses, while 
the proceeds of the games played in New York amounted 
to just $326, which made it necessary to draw upon the 
general athletic fund for the deficit. The wrestling 
team cost $460, and the net receipts in this line of 
competition were $243. The tennis association re 
ported a total income of $375, while the disbursements 
for work on courts, sending a team to the intercolle- 
giate tournament, and other items, were almost double 
this amount. 

It will be seen, therefore, that more than three- 
quarters of the athletic competitions now in vogue in 
intercollegiate circles are made possible by the receipts 
of the football games, and there would be a sudden 
slump in many departments of college sport should the 
gridiron game fall from popularity. 


A Lord Mayor Who was a Great Beggar. 


HE GREATEST achievement of the administratior 
of Sir William Treloar, who lately retired fror 

the Lord Mayoralty of London, was the raising by hin 
of $300,000, with which to establish a home and : 
school for young cripples. Sir William went out o! 
office with the reputation of being the most persisten! 
beggar London ever knew. To secure money fo: 
the fund, he sometimes employed very unconventiona 
methods. He once attended a prize-fight, wearing hi! 
robes of office, and solicited donations from the crowd 


A Delicious Drink. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A TEASPOONFUL added to a glass of water and s! 
gar to suit invigorates and refreshes. 


Deserving of Success. 


THE marvelous growth of Borden’s Condensed M 
Company is due to unceasing vigilance in observi! 
rigid sanitary regulations in the manufacture of th: 
products. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerle 
Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweetened) have receive 
highest awards wherever exhibited. 
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A $2,200,000 FIRE AT SUPERIOR, WIS.—MEAGRE RUINS MARKING THE PATH OF THE CONFLAGRATION WHICH DESTROYED THE 


GREAT NORTHERN ELEVATOR, THREE FLOUR-MILLS, 
FORTY DWELLINGS, 700,000 BUSHELS OF GRAIN, AND OTHER PROPERTY. 
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A CRASH OF TRAINS IN MID-AIR—REAR-END COLLISION ON THE SIXTH AVENUE ELEVATED 
RAILROAD IN NEW YORK, WHICH CAUSED THE INJURY OF THIRTY PERSONS. SOCIETY OF 


\ MEMORIAL OF DEFEAT—DEDICATION OF A TABLET AT WASHINGTON, D. C., ERECTED BY THE 


COLONIAL WARS TO MARK THE ROUTE OF GENERAL BRADDOCK'S MARCH 
B. G. Phillips. FOR FORT DUQUESNE IN 1755.—(X) BRITISH AMBASSADOR BRYCE.— Harris & Ewing. 
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THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA, ITALY, WHICH CAUSED THE LOSS OF SIX HUNDRED 


LIVES — SOLDIERS 





WHERE THE EARTHQUAKE IN ITALY WAS MOST SEVERE—A DESOI ATED STREET IN 
FERRUZANO, SHOWING THE DESTRUCTIVE EFFECT OF THE SEISMIC SHOCKS 
ana ON THE BUILDINGS OF THE TOWN.—lIilustrazione Italiava 


AT WORK RECOVERING BODIES FROM -THE RUINS AT FERRUZANO, 
WHERE MANY PERISHE! lilustrazione I 
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Sparks from the Anvil of Current Thought 


WHAT TIILIE PANIC HAS TAUGHT. 


WE have learned some things by experience, recently 
by a very trying experience for many. Experi- 
ence is of value to us 
only as we profit by it. 
Let us hope, then, that 
in what we have just 
been through we have 
all had that kind of 
experience. Among 
other things we have 
learned what it means 
to stand steady in 
times of storm and 
stress. We have 
learned, tco, more 
fully, perhaps, than 
heretofore, the value 
of credit in the busi- 
ness world, and have 
had brought home to 
us anew the fact that 
it is a most delicate 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, part of a most delicate 
Seseetere of the Tressery<~Cats mechanism. We have 
right, 1907 , ng learned where weak 
ier places were, where 
improper practices ob- 
tained. We have learned again the value of co-oper- 
ation. In some directions what was weak has been 
strengthened, and, what is all-important, if any man 
has been guilty of a violation of trust that makes him 
amenable to the law, we may feel confident that its 
processes, in orderly manner and regardless of sensa- 
tional incitement for or against him, will be evoked in 
the interest of the public. 

















RELIGION IN BUSINESS. 
EWIS A k t » IN i@ ** CONGE ATI AND CHRISTIAN 

NTIL an employer who has had placed in his power 

some of his weaker fellow-beings looks with compas- 
sion upon them, and feels his accountability to God for 
their proper treatment, and accords them justice, and 
even sympathy, then, and not until then, can he stand 
and give a rightful account of his stewardship. The 
employer who finds coming to his home, evening after 
evening, employés who tell their troubles and difficul- 
ties, and who listens and gives help and comfort and 
advice, will some day feel better satisfied with those 
calls than in entertaining the leaders of society. They 
come when you are tired. Yes. They come when 
you are having your evening meal. Yes. They come 
when you are entertaining friends. Yes. They do 
not appreciate your help. No. Of the ten lepers 
Christ healed, only one returned to give thanks. If 
you help them they will tell others, and you will have 
many more such demands upon you. Yes. Their 
shoes bring mud on your soft rugs. Yes. But your 
treatment of them in your daily life has been such 
that they have confidence in you, and in your face 
they think they have read pity and compassion. No 
greater compliment could be paid you. Take care lest 
you lose that confidence. Pity the employer who 
never has such calls, whose life has never brought to 
him the confidence of those to whom he owes so much. 
To whom have they a better right to go? Had it not 
been for them, could you have had those soft rugs? 
Have you not made profit by their toil and labor ? 
When you turn away from them you have even turned 
away from Him who said: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.”’ 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH PHILADELPHIA? 
BY FULLERT VA ECRE ARV OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CIVIL- 
SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 

HE trouble in Philadelphia is that the administra- 

tion of the law is in the hands of men who are no 
friends of it. Not until he had held office three 
months, we are told, did Mayor Reyburn read the civil- 
service act of March 5th, 1906, and then he said: ‘‘ It 
made me very sleepy before I got half-way through 
with it.’’ But what the mayor has td say anent the 
civil-service law, and the rules framed thereunder or 
thereover, is not so significant as what he does. It is 
his avowed intention to defeat the real purposes of 
the act by setting aside the eligible list whenever pos- 
sible. Under the proviso that there shall be exemp- 
tion from examination in certain cases where expert 
technical qualifications are demanded, it is apparently 
the mayor’s intention to secure the appointment not 
merely of bureau heads, but of ordinary inspectors, 
whose chief qualifications for office would appear to 
be their activity in ward politics. The more impor- 
tant appointments are invariably made after consulta- 
tion with one or more of the quintette of contract poli- 
ticians who are, as they say in Philadelphia, ‘‘in ca- 
hoots’’ to dominate affairs at the city hall and to 
share the proceeds. The mayor is merely one more 
example of a man put in office by a political organiza- 
tion, frankly acknowledging his indebtedness to that 
organization, and openly conceding that it is his inten- 
tion to comply with their desires in making appoint- 
ments which he calls his own. They have a political 
anthem which has been set to music for the brass band, 
and which is sung on great political occasions, such as 
a dinner to a newly-appointed assistant director. The 


words of the anthem are: “ Hail, hail ! the gang’s all 
here! Whatthe h—lldowecare? Whatthe h—ll do 


we care?’’ Such is the political situation at present 
in Philadelphia. 


WHY *“ UNCLE REMUS” GIVES THANKS. 


H i R 


WHEN a man passes a little beyond middle life he 

is able to look at things with eyes that are 
somewhat different from those he employed in his 
youth—at least this is so in my own case. He is able 
to be thankful even for the small troubles and vexa 
tions that are sure! to beset him ; they give him some- 
thing to think about ; they give to his mind a broader 
and a finer perspective in its daily view of things. 
And this is true of the real griefs and the deeper sor- 
rows that overtake us now and again. If we are wise, 
we are thankful for the results that follow in their 
train. For myself, if I have no great prosperity of my 
own—a thing I never wished for—I am thankful for 
the prosperity of my neighbors, and for the prosperity 
of the country at large. I am thankful that we have 
a President who is familiar with duty, and who seeks 
impartially to govern the whole people ; that the pub- 
lic conscience has awakened from its deep sleep ; that 
sectional feeling has been dissipated, and that the 
people of all portions of the country are trying to know 
one another more familiarly ; that all my thoughts are 
cheerful, and that all my dreams are peaceful ; that 
benevolence is tending to more practical results, and 
that charity is more widespread. In short, for almost 
everything that happens, for I know that the remote 
result will be the uplifting of the spirits of men. I am 
somewhat old-fashioned, and I am thankful even for 
that, unimportant as it is. 


EDUCATING WOMAN FOR WOMAN'S WORK. 


BY PRESIDI r CHAKLE H A 


HIGHER education in the future should recognize 

the fact that the majority of women take up the 
occupation of training 
children, the married 
ones as mothers and 
many of the unmarried 
ones in the interest of 
mothers. Training chil- 
dren is the normal oc- 
cupation of woman, 
and its importance in 
education has probably 
not been recognized 
because it has not hith- 
erto been regarded as 
an intellectual pursuit. 
Yet it is the most in- 
tellectual occupation in 
the world, in no matter 
what walk of life. It 
calls always for great 
moral and carefully 
trained mental powers. 
What a great power a 
reading mother has to 
train the minds of her 
children! This normal 
occupation of woman should be the main object hence- 
forth in the education of women, and no longer should 
her education be a mere imitation of that of the man. 
On such a basis I believe higher education will truly 
perfect the home life and household joy. It is certainly 
not the chief end of a woman’s life to enter man’s oc- 
cupation, as was intended when higher education was 
advocated for her. It is high time that that idea of 
an education for her was abandoned, and that the aim 
should be to develop in woman the capacity and the 
powers that fit her to make life fuller of intellectual 
enjoyment and happiness, more productive, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. 

















DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 


President of Harvard University 


Pach srothers. 


WHEN THE PEOPLE CARE, REFORM COMES. 


BY CHARLES S. WHITMAN, CITY MAGISTRATE IN NEW YORK. 


p° YOU suppose illegal voting and illegal registra- 

tion could go on if we cared about it? Prepara- 
tion and organization is what is needed, and here is 
where we can get it. That knowledge is power is an 
old axiom, but I am going to tell you that I don’t be- 
lieve it. Knowledge isn’t very powerful here in New 





Thanksgiving Day. 


HOUGH half of their number buried lay, 
Though bare indeed was the life they gained, 
The fathers set a thanksgiving day, 
Praising the Lord for what remained. 


DAY appointed for thanksgand prayer ! 
Not in the spring or prime of year, 
But when the meadows were stripped and bare, 
And Death had garnered his harvest drear. 


HOUGH winds swept over the frozen ground, 
And summer’s color and life had ceased, 
The rafters rang to a merry sound 
Out of their little they built a feast. 


ET us, then, learn of the men of old; 
Bring on the turkey ; bid gloom depart! 
Fearing nor winter nor death nor cold— 
Feasting with joy and a thankful heart. 


CONSTANCE JOHNSON. 


York City, where everybody knows and nobody cares 
about these things. Men are not so very important in 
the world. Candidates are put up and defeated, and 
we are all disappointed. Sometimes we are disap- 
pointed when they are elected. Civic righteousness is 
what we seek. A law for the poor and the same law 
for the rich. One law for the corporation and the same 
law for the individual. A district attorney who will 
seek out and prosecute the w rong-doer, be he rich or be 
he poor. If the principle is right, that is the main point, 
and it will win if you keep hammering at it long 
enough. If you believe that the man who is to hold 
the scales of justice should be responsible to no party 
and to no man, but only to his conscience, stick to it, 
and you will eventually get what you seek. 


ADVICE TO THE FILIPINO ASSEMBLY. 


t 


THE FIRST principle of party politics necessary to 

learn is that defeat must not cause discourage- 
ment. The first lesson 
in self-government 
that voters have to 
learn is to be good 
losers, and when that 
is learned, to be good 
winners, because self- 
government imposes 
restraint on both sides. 
The minority must not 
strive to strike down 
the work of their op- 
ponents because they 
are not in control, and 
the majority must so 
conduct affairs as_ to 
show that the people 
have part in the gov- 
ernment. Nothing has 
given greater pleasure 
or more confidence in 
the success of what we 
are doing than the ac- 
tion of the Assembly. 
All matters up to date 
have been treated in a conservative manner by both 
the minority and the majority. All I ask is that the 
minority, while pointing out the faults of the majority, 
may always conduct itself with pride, so as to show 
the Assentbly is a success. 

















WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


Secretary of War } ,79 


Fortunes in Oil. 


"THE WONDERFUL California oil industry is now 

attracting more attention than anything else in 
the money-making line in America. The greatest oil 
fields in the history of the world are being developed 
in the Golden State and millions of dollars are 
being made. Land has increased in value from $5 to 
$5,000 an acre. One man made $31,620 from a $100 
investment. Another man, who was a grocery clerk, 
has made $5,000,000 in a few years, and hundreds of 
others have made fortunes from small investments 
The history of California oi! is really marvelous. Op 
portunities for making money are presented that are 
almost beyond belief. The wells from one entire dis- 
trict are now actually earning an average of over 150) 
per cent. annually on their cost. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
a prominent banking firm of New York, with offices i: 
the Tontine Building, are among the largest and most 
successful operators in California oil, and are reported 
to have made an immense amount of money as the re 
sult. They have accumulated a large amount of valu 
able information about the industry that makes i: 
tensely interesting reading, and which they hav 
lately been distributing free upon request. Our 
readers can write them for the same, mentioning 
LESLIE’S. 
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Government Forest Nurseries. 


HERE ARE in the Western States eight gover 
ment nurseries for the growing of forest trees 
located in the national forests of San Gabriel, Santa 
Barbara, Gila, Dismal River, Pike’s Peak, Salt Lak« 
Pecos, and Lincoln. The combined area of seed be 
at the eight stations is eleven acres, which conta 
5,000,000 trees from one to three years old. Abo 
700,000 trees were planted during the winter and 
spring of 1907. 
2 « 


All That the Fondest 


Or FoND MOTHERS DESIRES FOR THE ALLEVIATI! 
OF HER SKIN-TORTURED BaBy Is To BE 
FOUND IN WARM BATHS WITH 
CUTICURA Soap, 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cu 
This pure, sweet, and gentle treatment affords inst 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, : 
points to a speedy cure in the most distressing of 
turing and disfiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, it 
ings, and chafings of infants and children. Cu 
made in infancy and childhood are in most ca 
speedy, permanent, and economical. Guaranteed : 
solutely pure under United States Food and Drugs Ac! 
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Special Thanksgiving-Day Photo Contest—Ohio Wins 


PICTURES THAT REVEAL IN VARIOUS WAYS THE SPIRIT OF OUR GREAT AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 


THE WIDOW’S DINNER ON THANKSGIVING DAY.—BE. J. & H. D. Lee, PRODUCTS OF ILLINOIS FOR WHICH THE STATE FEELS THANKFUL. 
Pennsylvania A. H. Coonradt, Lilinois. 


PLENTY OF MATERIAL FOR THANKSGIVING PIE. “OH, DEAR, MY THANKSGIVING DINNER !” ROLLING OUT AND FILLING PIES FOR THANKSGIVING. 
Mrs. BE. J. Trambull, New York Vrs. J. Bernard, Long Island. Marvy G. Northend, Massachusetts. 
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WONDERFUL DISPLAY OF THANKSGIV 
EXHIBIT OF FIVE THOUSAND JARS OF PRESERVES, JELLIES, 
HER OWN HANDS.—-Wi/) F. Nelson, Georgia 


(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) BRINGING HOME A FINE THANKSGIVING TURKEY. CARRYING HOME A LOAD OF THANKSGIVING “ GOOD THINGS” IN AN AUTOMOBILE, 
Will G. Helwig, Ohio William Kuenzel, Michigan. 
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OPENING PLAY OF THI 


BIGELOW’S KICK-OFF FOR YALE IN PRESENCE OF THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


SPECTATORS, 





Recent Deaths of 
Noted Persons. 


~IR LEWIS MORRIS, in 

London, November 12th. 
He was a well-known poet, 
and a pioneer of the educa- 
tion movement in Wales. 

Charles Tracy Barney, in 
New York, November 14th. 
He was formerly president 
of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, which suspended 
during the recent panic 
after a short run. He was 
a millionaire and was con- 
nected with many important 
business enterprises. He 
died from a revolver shot, 
and is supposed to have 
committed suicide. 

Miss Harriet Farley Don- 
levy, in New York, Novem- 
ber 14th, aged 95. She was 
the first woman editor of a 
woman’s magazine in the 
United States. 

General W. E. W. Ross, 














at Baltimore, Md., Novem- 
ber 12th. He was formerly 
vice-commander of the Na- 
tional G. A.R.,and he served 
with distinction in the Union 
army during the Civil War, 
losing a leg before Peters- 
burg. P 

Rev. Dr. Moncure D. Conway, in Paris, November 
15th. Dr. Conway was a distinguished Unitarian 
preacher and author. 

Admiral Sir Francis Leopold McClintock, in Lon- 
don, November 17th. He was a retired officer of the 


WHEN PRINCETON THOUGHT THE GAME WAS WON 


GREATEST 
THE YALE-PRINCETON FOOTBALL GAME AT NEW HAVEN, IN WHICH THE BLUE, APPARENTLY BEATEN HOPELESSLY IN 


THE FIRST HALF, WON IN THE SECOND HALF BY A SCORE OF 12 TO 10. 


British navy. 


ber 15th. 
University, and was regarded as one of the leading 


THE SCORE 10 TO O AGAINST YALE. 


ATHLETIC EVENT OF 


During an arctic expedition he discov- 
ered the fate of Sir John Franklin’s expedition in 1859. 

Lucian M. Underwood, at Redding, Conn., Novem- 
He was professor of botany at Columbia 15th. 
poser, and an author. 


THE COLLEGE YEAR. 


HARLAN’S GOAL FROM THE FIELD, WHICH MADE 


botanists of the United 
States. He committed 
suicide owing to Wall Street 
losses. 

Edward H. Kirkby, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 
9th. For twenty-five years 
he painted the wonderful 
outdoor pictures which made 
Manhattan Beach famous. 

William F. Shiebler, in 
3rooklyn, N. Y., November 
18th. Mr. Shiebler received 
the first message over the 
Atlantic cable from Queen 
Victoria to President Bu- 
echanan, August 17th, 1858. 
He was telegraph operator 
at the White House during 
the Civil War, and saw Mr. 
Lincoln assassinated. 

Nora May French, at 
San Francisco, November 
15th. She was a gifted 
young writer. She com- 
mitted suicide while a guest 
at the home of George Ster- 
ling, the poet. 

Prince Robert -Charles- 
Louis- Marie De Bourbon, 
at Reggio, Italy, November 

17th. He was Infante of 
Spain and Duke of Parma, 
but was deprived of succes- 
sion to the throne of the 
duchy when it was incor- 


porated with the kingdom of Italy. He was the father 
of twenty-one children, and leaves $40,000,000. 
Horatio R. Palmer, at Yonkers, N. Y., November 
He was a prominent teacher of music, a com- 
His songs had a great sale. 



































“wrap” JONES, THE PHENOMENAL QUARTER-BACK, 
ONE OF THE STARS OF THE TEAM, 
MAKING A FORWARD PASS. 


COY, FULL-BACK AND MAINSTAY OF THE ELEVEN, ABOUT TO LIFT 
THE LEATHER WITH A PLACE-KICK. 


MEN OF BRAWN ON YALE’S CONQUERING FOOTBALL TEAM. 


PAIGE, LEFT-TACKLE, WHOSE INJURII 
COULD NOT KEEP HIM OUT OF 


THE PRINCETON GAME. 
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Perils and Hardships of the Seal-hunters 


By Henry Erskine 
"5 we 








‘HERE is a seal fishery which has had a far longer 
existence than the fur-seal fishery of the Pacific, 
and enjoys greater vitality, and that is the hair-seal 
fishery of Newfoundland and Labrador. No marine 
industry in these days brings such hazards to crews 
and ships as this one. Daily during the sealing season 
hundreds of men risk their lives on the floes, ani the 
vessels face arctic “‘nips’’ which often crush them. 
When the hunt-opens, stout steamers, built for this 
fishery and carrying 5,000 men, sail from various ports 
in quest of mighty floes swept south from Greenland. 
Somewhere amid these the herds will be found, the 
mothers having mounted the ice to drop their young, 
which are cradled there, the parents fishing in the ad- 
jacent waters for their subsistence. The seal-ships 
must venture amid the floes for their quarry, and the 
seal-men must hunt these “‘ pinnipeds,’’ as scientists 
call them, across the frozen wastes, subjected to all 
the perils of such a pursuit, without tents or other 
shelter, fire, or the means of making any, and no 
chance of retreat to their ships if a blizzard besets 
them when they are far from the vessels, and often 
they go six or eight miles across the crystal wastes in 
the excitement of the hunt. 
The crews always start off at daybreak and remain 
out till night. They are clad in flannel 


secured the boat, with its pitiful freight, and tramped 
five weary miles across the floe, only to find that his 
phantom ship was an island of ice, and to have to walk 
despairingly back again. On the seventh day he had 
nearly given up all hope, when just after dark a 
seal-ship swept by, and he shouted for help. The 
ship yawed as if to leave him, her superstitious helms- 
man having thought his cry of unearthly origin, but he 
called again, ‘‘ For God’s sake don’t leave me here 
with my dead father!’’ and, his pitiful plaint being 
heard, the vessel was stopped and he and his dead 
companions were taken aboard, the latter to be buried 
on reaching land. 

Boat-sealing is responsible for many disasters, 
notably that to the Deerhound’s crew in 1883, when 
forty-four men, who were engaged in this work, were 
struck by a mighty blizzard, only one surviving to tell 
the tale. The skiffs were scattered among the 
“‘pans,’’ and when the storm broke, some of the 
boats were crushed by these coming together, others 
were swamped by the rising waves, more were driven 
to sea and ingulfed, and of those who dragged their 
boats on to the floe, and, upturning them, sought 
partial shelter beneath them, only one lived through 
the three.days of tempest and cold which ensued be- 


one sea-biscuit a day. Eventually Blandford reached 
home, at the end of May, to find himself mourned as 
dead, for his brother, Samuel, on board another 
sealer, had come across the derelict hull of the Argo, 
which had drifted off the rocks; and the finders, 
groping in her hold with long gaffs, to fish up any 
seals that might be there, brought up as one of their 

first finds a small box labeled ‘* Darius Blandford.’’ 
In 1887 the sealer Marengo was crushed off the 
Cabot Islands and thirty-seven persons perished. A 
furious storm raged. She waslung against the rocks, 
and the ice amid which she was penned rafted above 
her shattered hull and overwhelmed it. Besides those 
who perished, she had nearly fifty men seriously in- 
jured. The “‘ well’’ men had to transfer the disabled 
ones to the mainland some miles distant, and the task 
was no easy one, for near the shore the action of wind 
and tide had churned the ice into regular ‘‘ mush,’’ 
which would not bear a man standing upright, and 
could only be crossed by lying prone on it and wrig- 
gling one’s way over. Across this mass the crippled 
and helpless seal-men had to be drawn, and then en- 
sconced in some empty fishing-huts of the cod-catchers 
residing near, until these could be summoned, with 
their dogs and sleds, to convey the injured to the ham- 
let, where they were cared for with all 





underwear and canvas outer garb, but 
carry no overcoats, that they may travel 
the easier, and take along only a little 
food, for the same reason. Hence, 
when blizzards assail, they are ill pro- 
vided to defy them, and if the storm is 
prolonged, they cannot withstand the 
rigors of a night on the floe, with its 


benumbing cold and gnawing hunger. 
Never a year passes but some seal-ship 
will shelter ten or twelve hundred men 
for a night or two, the whole assem- 
blage on the floes making for the near- 


est steamer when storm or fog threat- 
ens, lest they lose their way in trying 
to reach their own and fall victims to 
the perils with which they are engirt. 
One of the most serious tragedies in 
the annals of this industry befell the 
crew of the steamer Greenland on 
March 29th, 1898. Up off Labrador at 
this time winter has by no means spent 
its fury, and on this eventful day, while 
her two hundred men were scattered 
over the floes, a blinding snowstorm 








the unselfish hospitality for which the 
Newfoundland fisherfolk are remarka- 
ble. 

In 1852, when “‘sailers ’’ alone were 
employed in the fishery and hundreds of 
these made up the fleet, 114 vessels 
were driven ashore on the Wadham 
Islands and 2,980 men left destitute 
there, relief having to be sent to them 
from several points along the coast by 
means of small crafts, which met great 
difficulty in reaching the scene, and 
later vessels had to be dispatched from 
St. John’s to take them off. In 1861, 
again, seventy-two schooners were lost 
in Green Bay, being driven ashore or 
crushed amid the ice, their 2,116 men 
providentially reaching land safely with- 
out a single life being lost, the same 
good fortune attending the Wadham 
disaster. But many another disaster 
since then has swollen the list of dead 
which this industry exhibits. In 1877 
three heavily-laden schooners, return- 
ing from the floes with their catch, 








began, with a startling drop in the 

temperature, the vessel was driven help- 

lessly seaward, and the hapless crew 

were left to their fate, no other ship being near and 
they being far from land. When the tempest ended, 
after two days and nights, it was found that forty-seven 
had perished and sixty-three were severely frostbitten, 
some so severely as to be maimed for life. Thestory of 
the sufferings of the wretched party was appalling. A 
few years ago the steamer Huntsman was penned in a 
floe off Labrador and driven against a rocky islet, where 
she went to pieces, forty-two men perishing within an 
hour amid the contending ice, reefs, and fragments of 
the vessel. The rest of the crew crossed the floes to 
the land; but one man, named French, had been left 
behind, unconscious. As the ship struck, he was flung 
against the rocks, having his shoulder, two fingers, 
and two ribs broken and his head badly gashed. But 
he was wedged in a crevice, and when consciousness 
returned he crawled, with the aid of his uninjured 
hand, to the top of the rock, where he lay for forty- 
two hours drenched by the spray and battered by 
chunks of ice, lacking food and drink, and agonized 
from the pain of his wounds, till the ice closed in solid 
and enabled him to make his way to the coast, which 
he did safely, and ultimately recovered. That same 
man, aged seventy, was seal-hunting this year, it 
being his fifty-fourth consecutive season. 

The fisher-lads engage in this seal-hunt when very 
young, and the boy is a hero to his fellows who makes 
his first “‘ trip to the ice,’’ reckless chaps often becom- 
ing stowaways todoso. Tales of the marvelous en- 
durance and resource of even these lads are not few, 
and show how they are steeped in the love of the ven- 
ture. Some years ago two seal-men, Green and Bar- 
bour, with their sons, boys of fifteen, were engaged in 
the hunt from the sealer Warspike, and put off in a 
boat to shoot the seals among the dispersing floes, a 
practice resorted to after these take to the water. A 
furious blizzard came on, and their skiff drifted to sea. 
They struck a small islet, but could not land, and were 
driven farther off. That night the boy Barbour per- 
ished of the bitter cold, and next day the man Green 
succumbed. The day after the man Barbour passed 
away, and the lad Green was left alone with three 
corpses in an open boat. He stripped the outer cloth- 
ing from them and donned garment after garment to 
1elp keep himself warm, while he ate the flesh of a 
seal they had killed. On the fourth day he gaffed 
inother seal, by wonderful good luck, and drank the 
warm blood after he had hauled it aboard. On the 
fifth day his frail skiff was driven among the floes 
again, and, thinking he saw a ship in the distance, he 


TYPICAL SEAL-HUNTERS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


fore rescue parties could be sent out, and he was 
almost at the point of death when found. This man, 
Samson Loder, some years later, in helping to cut out 
his ship from a floe she was ramming, had his leg 
broken by her striking a ‘‘ pan,’’ and more recently 
almost lost his arm by a blow from a savage ‘‘ dog’’ 
seal’s flipper, and he escaped alive only by thrusting 
the stock of his gun down the animal’s throat. The 
wooden gag was speedily reduced to splinters by the 
formidable serrated teeth. 

A story of adventure almost incredible, but that 
the narrator, Captain Darius Blandford, was at the 
seal fishery this year as master of the steamer Van- 
guard, is that of the experience of the schooner 
Renfrew’s crew twenty years ago, before steamers 
had replaced “‘sailers’’ altogether in this industry. She 
was nipped on March 19th and sank speedily, the crew 
of sixty having barely time to get their ten boats, with 
a stock of food, on the ice before she went down. 
For fourteen days they were adrift on the floe, three 
times having to change the ‘‘pan’’ on which they 
and their effects were assembled, as the ice rafted 
and broke. Seventeen men were crippled with frost- 
bites and the rest were sufficiently miserable, when at 
last, by great exertions, they worked clear of the ice 
by means of the boats. and were picked up by three 
sealing schooners, each of which took twenty of the 
men aboard. Curiously, enough, however, these 
three crafts were themselves wrecked shortly after, 
the one Blandford was on, the Argo, being driven on 
the Gray Islands by the ice and broken to pieces. By 
slow and painful processes the shipwrecked men 
scaled the beetling cliffs, carrying on their backs the 
crippled and injured members of the party, some 
having been frostbitten on the Renfrew and others 
having sustained wounds as the Argo struck. The 
Jessie, the second of the trio, drove ashore on an- 
other part of the island, and neither crew knew 
the other’s mishap till they found one another on the 
bleak and desolate isle-top, 180 men in all, in a howl- 
ing blizzard, without food or shelter. 

Next day the gale abated, and from the Jessie’s 
hull enough food was obtained to satisfy their needs, 
sails being secured to make tents of, and a spar set 
up with a distress-signal flying, which another sealer 
sighted ten days later, and took them off, landing 
them on the main coast. Blandford, however, joined 
her, and as she cruised north for seals she was caught 
by a floe, which drove her up into White Bay, where 
for three weeks the crew were on short rations of but 


were descried by the coast-folk making 
for St. John’s ; but they never reached 
' port, being struck by a tempest and 
overwhelmed, with the 209 men they had on board. 
In 1869 the hamlet of Catalina was almost decimated. 
The seal-bearing ice-floes being driven shoreward, the 
residents ventured off to hunt the pinnipeds as the 
shipmen would do, with the result that the wind 
changed, sent the ice off again, and, there being no 
means of reaching the luckless fellows scattered across 
the floe, sixty-five perished. A like disaster involved 
thirty-seven lives off English Harbor in 1890, and four- 
teen off Flat Rock in 1894, while in 1902 a total of 
twenty-six fatalities was recorded from different points 
along the coast. 

These are not the only forms in which death faces 
these hardy seal-men. Often they are drowned by 
stumbling into the seals’ blow-holes, by which the 
creatures get from the water tothe ice and back 
again, and as often by sliding off slippery ‘‘ pans ’”’ 
into the ocean and stunning themselves against the 
flinty edges as they fall. Or they will become weak 
from overwork, and, lying down to rest themselves, 
will fall victims to the deadly stupor induced by the 
cold. Accidents, too, from various causes—gunshots, 
knives, materials aboard ship, etc.—cause their quota 
of deaths, while disease also accounts for its share, 
since no doctors are required to be earried on the ves- 
sels, though two hundred men are stowed away like 
sardines in their tiny forecastle and upper holds, none 
of the ships exceeding 600 or 700 tons gross register. 
Only the splendid physical fitness of the crews, their 
strength and long experience, prevent breakdowns, 
and their simple, cleanly lives the spread of disease 
among them, for sanitation is unknown, and situated 
as they are, with coal-dust and seal-oil begriming 
everything they eat and wear and use, the marvel is 
that they escape so well. They return, as a rule, in 
robust health from this cruise, despite discomfort and 
hardship, and such is the competition to engage in the 
hunt that every year there are at least two men ap- 
plying for each place on the ships. When, in 1901, 
the Hope was wrecked on Bryan Island and her two 
hundred and three men barely escaped out of the jaws 
of death, as with a slight deviation jn her course no 
human power could have saved them, their only regret 


‘was that there was no other ship available to which 


they could transfer and take up the quest anew ; and 
this is the feeling that always animates them, no 
matter what they may have endured. 
e . 
REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. 
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Seal-catching in the North Atlantic Ice-fields 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE PERILOUS CALLING OF THOSE WHO HUNT THE «§ PINNIPEDS”’ IN 
THEIR WINTRY HOMES. See pa 


























LANDING THOUSANDS OF SEALS FROM VESSELS JUST RETURNED FROM THE HUNTING-GROUNDS HUNTERS ON AN ICE-FLOE KILLING SEALS WITH CLUBS 




















SEAL-HUNTERS MARCHING OUT OVER THE ICE IN SEARCH OF GAME. 


























ARRIVAL OF A WELL-LADEN SEALER FROM THE REMOVING HIDES FROM CAPTURED SEALS ON THE WHARF AT A 
SEAL FISHERIES. NEWFOUNDLAND PORT. 


























DRAGGING CAPTURED SEALS OVER THE ROUGH ICD NEWFOUNDLAND SEALING-SHIPS SLOWLY MAKING TAKING CAPTURED SEALS ABOARD 
TO A SHIP, THEIR WAY THROUGH BROKEN ICE. A SEAL-SHIP, 
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How Things Would Look if Our Eyes Were Negative 


SCENES IN NEW YORK AND FLSEWHERE AS THEY WOULD APPEAR IF OUR ORGANS OF VISION WERE REVERSED. 











A POLITICAL MASS-MEETING IN DELANCEY STREET, ON NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE. STATUE OF LIBERTY ON BEDLOE’S ISLAND.— dH. D. Blauvelt. 
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GRACE CHURCH, ON BROADWAY, AT NINTH STREET. LOOKING NORTH FROM THE ROOF OF LESLIE'S WEEKLY'S HOME—FLATIRON AT RIGHT OF PICTURE, MADISON SQUARE 
Samia, GARDEN (WITH TALL SPIRE) IN BACKGROUND, FOURTH AVENUE IN FOREGROUND.—Blauvelt. 

















A WATER-TOWER AT WORK AT A FIRE. CITY HALL PARK AND PARK ROW—CITY HALL IN FOREGROUND, WORLD 
Biauveit. BUILDING AT LEFT. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bilauvelt, WAR-SHIPS PLAYING THEIR SEARCH-LIGHTS IN NEW YORK BARBOR. 
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Som E professional trouble-mongers have been making 
the most of the fact that Professor William H. 
Schofield, of Harvard, 
who represents that in- 
stitution this year as 
Kaiser Wilhelm lecturer 
at the University of Ber- 
lin, is not an American, 
having been bornin Can- 
ada. In spite of their 
outcries, no grave inter- 
national complications 
seem likely to result 
from the appointment. 
As he was a British sub- 
ject, though long resi- 
dent in this country, it 
was arranged that Pro- 
fessor Schofield should 
be presented to the Em- 
peror by a_ prominent 
German scholar instead 
PROFESSOR W. H. SCHOFIELD, of by an ambassador, 
Pee eee eth cor’, and he will doubtless fin- 
at Berlin aroused criticism ish his course of lectures 
on English literature 
without instilling any British heterodoxies in the minds 
of the ingenuous German youth who listen to him. 
Professor Schofield is not unique among scholars who 
have devoted their talents to the services of other in- 
stitutions of learning than those of their native land. 
For examples in the United States we may turn to 
Princeton University, which has had two British-born 
presidents, McCosh and Patton; to Cornell, whose 
able head, President Jacob G. Schurman, was born on 
Prince Edward Island, and educated in Canada and the 
mother country ; while Max Miiller, whose name is 
forever associated with English scholarship, was of 
course a German by birth and education. 
a 
WORLD’S record for cooking has been made by a 
woman in Boston. Miss Teresa McDonald, who 
lately celebrated her golden anniversary as a cook, 
claims to have baked 384,000 pies, which, if laid in a 
row, would reach seventy miles. She has also made 
2,000,000 doughnuts and 788,400 puddings, which to- 
gether would make a pile of the size of a large hill. 
Miss McDonald has six sisters, all of whom are ex- 
perienced cooks like herself. 
ING CARLOS OF PORTUGAL is generally be- 
lieved to be the heaviest royal person in Europe, 
but late statistics show that he is outclassed in physi- 
cal proportions by Prince Charles Gustave, seventh 
son of the crown prince of Denmark. While King 
Carlos is five feet, ten inches high, and weighs 300 
pounds, Prince Charles is six feet in height and tips 
the scales at 378 pounds. Prince Charles’s great girth 
prevents him from mingling in society. He is only 
twenty-five years of age, and as he continues to ex- 
pand he will eventually become a pretty large man. 
He has resorted to all sorts of expedients for reducing 
his weight, but in vain. 

















REATHING the spirit of the West and its youth, 

Alderman Francis Winthrop Taylor, of Chicago, 
has, at the age of 
twenty-nine, recon- 
ciled the Lake Shore 
Drive with the bal- 
ance of that oddly 
mixed political sub- 
division in his city, 
the Twenty-first 
ward, and has brought 
the denizens of the 
district just north of 
the Chicago River to 
a realization of the 
fact that public office 
is not a private snap, 
and that an alderman 
may be at once a use- 
ful citizen and a vote- 
getter in that peculiar 
constituency. Boyish 
in appearance, energetic, with an eye to the beautiful, 
as well as a fine appreciation of the utilitarian, Alder- 
man Taylor, while standing for the adjustment on 
business lines of the problems affecting the adminis- 
tration of public utilities and taking a prominent place 
in the counsels of the leaders who give promise of re- 
deeming Chicago from ring rule and corporation domi- 
nation, has gone with the freshness of youth into the 
solution of those higher and knottier problems involved 
in insuring a better citizenship for his town by better- 
ing the condition of its prospective citizens. Politics 
and philanthropy are, with him, but the incidentals of 
a busy life, for the firm of Aldis & Company, of which 
Mr. Taylor is a member, has control of nearly a score 
of the largest office buildings in the down-town dis- 
trict. The alderman has demonstrated that to be well- 
born and well-educated is no handicap when public men 
are required to give evidence of having the public in- 
terest at heart. 





FRANCIS W. TAYLOR, 


A young, popular, and public.+pirited 
alderman of Chicago.— A oehne. 


Sick. i . a 
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A WESTERN man’s attempt in middle life to make gmt bps cu: kis 


up lack of educational opportunities in youth has 
given rise to a curious state of affairs. Elmer E. 
Vannatta, forty-four years old, is a freshman in the 
agricultural department of the State University at 
Columbia, Missouri, while his son, only twenty years 
old, is in the sophomore class. Recently young Van- 
natta aided the sophomores in compelling his father 
and other freshmen to discard their hats and wear 
little caps. Later, the father got even with the son, 
when, in a class rush, he tore the young man’s clothing 
off his back. 
HETHER because the rewards of literature are 
too meagre, or because she has a strong bent 
for business, we are 
not informed, but 
it is a fact that the 
wife of Richard Le 
Gallienne, the well- 
known author, has 
lately decided to 
start a millinery 
shopin Paris. Mrs. 
Le Gallienne is her- 
self a_ successful 
writer, having been 
for a number of 
years a correspond- 
ent in London for 
newspapers in Den- MRS. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
mark, of which 
country she is a na- 
tive, and also hav- 
ing contributed many articles to English publications. 
Her marriage to Mr. Le Gallienne took place about ten 
years ago. That she is determined to make a success 
of her new undertaking is shown by the fact that she 
began at the foot of the ladder in it, having worked 
for a time in a Paris modiste’s establishment, and 
learned there all the practical details of the milliner’s 
vocation. Mrs. Le Gallienne aims to put her trade on 
a higher level than ordinary, for she intends to turn 
out hats on artistic lines. Whether or not she has 
finally abandoned literature depends, naturally, on the 
results of her new enterprise. In having recourse to 
commercial means of making money, Mrs. Le Gallienne 
may point to many examples in the aristocracy of 
Britain. 





A writer and a poet’s wife, who has 
yecome a milliner. 


‘HE METHODISTS of Detroit, Mich., have done an 
unexampled thing in electing Mrs. Jane Bancroft 
Robinson to head the lay delegates from that city to 
the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which will be held in Baltimore next May. 
Mrs. Robinson originated the Methodist deaconess 
movement in America and is president of the National 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 
‘THE EMINENCE and ability in his profession of 
Mr. Taniemon Hitachiyama, the Japanese wres- 
tler who is now 
in this country, 
caused him to be 
invited recently 
by President 
Roosevelt to give 
a show of skill at 
the White House. 
In the presence 
of a number of dis- 
tinguished per- 
sonages, the 
great athlete 
“played ball’’ 
with three of his 
assistants, throw- 
ing them about 
with surprising 
dexterity and 
ease. He told the 
President that he 
frequently in 
Japan tired out as 
many as forty men 
at a time. The 
President, who is 
interested in ath- 
letic sports, was 
much pleased with TANIEMON HITACHIYAMA, 
the display and he The famous Japanese wrestler who gave an 
and the wrestler = “bition of Hs ail before the 
exchanged gifts : 
as well as compli- 
ments. In Japan, the wrestler is looked upon as an 
artist, and stands much higher in the social scale than 
do our professional athletes. Hitachiyama is an idol 
in Nippon, and is so highly regarded that the Viscount 
Aoki, Japanese ambassador at Washington, formally 
presented him to the President and arranged for the 
private exhibition of the wrestler’s powers. Hitachi- 
yama is nearly six feet tall and is powerfully built, 
weighing little less than three hundred pounds. ~ Not- 
withstanding his strenuous character, the President 
did not feel inclined to have a bout himself with the 
wrestler, contenting himself with going out to the 
tennis court and playing vigorously for a couple of 
hours after the bout. 
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~CHOLARSHIP and diplomacy both have well-merit- 

ed recognition in the appointment of Dr. David 
Jayne Hill to the post 
of American ambassa- 
dor at the court of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Hill was presi- 
dent successively of 
Bucknell University and 
the University of Roch- 
ester before entering 
upon his diplomatic ca- 
reer. He has long been 
a student of interna- 
tional relations and has 
published a number of 
works on international 
law, diplomacy, and 
kindred subjects. After 
his resignation from the 
presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 
1896 he spent nearly 
three years in Europe in DR. DAVID JAYNE HILL, 

















. ‘ A former college president who has 
the study of public law ’ been made American ambassador 
on his return to this to Germany.—C. M. Giléert. 


country he entered the 
diplomatic service as Assistant Secretary of State 
under John Hay, retaining that post until, at his own 
request, he was appointed minister to Switzerland. 
In Berne he was enabled to utilize the Swiss archives 
in the preparation of a work on the history of diplo- 
macy, and he afterward secured his transfer to The 
Hague, where he had access to the government rec 
ords, which are especially rich in material dealing with 
international arbitration. At the peace conference he 
was one of the American representatives. Though 
not a man of great wealth, Dr. Hill is amply able to 
support the dignity of the embassy to Berlin in ac- 
cordance with the best American traditions ; and his 
command of the language and his acquaintance with 
German habits of thought, combined with his high 
social and diplomatic qualities, may be counted upon 
to make him a thoroughly popular and efficient repre- 
sentative of his country at the court of the German 
Emperor. 
ON THE expiration of his leave of absence of two 
years, during which time he was engaged in ex- 
cavations at Gizeh, Egypt, for the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, Professor G. A. Reisner, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, decided to remain in the Nile country for three 
years more. He is now employed by the Egyptian 
government as the director of the excavating work 
going on above the new Assouan dam in the coun- 
try, which will be covered with water when the level of 
the dam has been raised. The professor has already, 
as an employé of the government, discovered fifteen 
heretofore unknown cemeteries, and has cleared over 
three thousand tombs, with remarkable archeological 
results. Professor Reisner expects to return, ulti- 
mately, to Harvard, and it is believed that he will 
bring to the university some interesting collections to 
be added to those in the Semitic or Peabody museum. 
AN ATTEMPT to beat the “‘ farthest-south’’ record 
P of Captain Scott, established five years ago at 
eighty-two degrees, 
seventeen minutes, 
will be made early 
next year by a mem- 
ber of the Scott ex- 
pedition. He is 
Lieutenant FE. H. 
Shackleton, of the 
British navy, who, 
with several other 
explorers, will sail 
for the Antarctic in 
January, from Lyt- 
tleton, New Zealand. 
The expedition will 
have the little New- 
foundland sealing 
steamer Nimrod for 
its home during its 
voyage to King Ed- 
ward VII. Land. This desolate region, at the east end 
of Ross’s Great Ice Barrier, will be the base of the land 
operations, and there the steamer will leave the ex- 
plorers, returning to New Zealand. The equipment 
for the ‘‘dash’’ toward the pole includes a living-hut 
built in sections, twelve Siberian ponies, a team of a 
dozen picked dogs from northwestern Canada, and a 
specially-constructed motor-car, a picture of which 
appears on another page of this issue. Before the 
winter of 1908—it must be remembered that the sea- 
sons are reversed in the Southern Hemisphere—th« 
members of the party hope to establish a line of de 
pots extending south 150 miles, and in the (southern) 
spring of 1908 they will try to reach the pole with 
their varied means of transportation. The Nimrod 
will return for them in January, 1909. Lieutenant 
Shackleton carries a union jack which Queen Alex- 
andra presented to him to be nailed to the South Pole 
if he is successfw in reaching that interesting point. 
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LIEUTENANT E. H. SHACKLETON, 


The leader of the newest attempt 
to reach the South Pole. 
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Plays that Are Entertaining New Yorkers 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE THEATRICAL AND OPERATIC SEASON, NOW IN FULL SWING, 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER, THE TEXAS 


GIRL WHO HAS BECOME A NEW STAR 
IN THE BELASCO FIRMAMENT.—Sarony 























MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, THE 
ENGLISH EMOTIONAL ACTRESS, WHO 
IS MAKING A TOUR OF THIS COUNTRY. 


SCENE FROM THE NEW COMIC OPERA, “ THE GIRLS OF HOLLAND,” AT THE LYRIC 
THEATRE —* ARIELLA ” (VERA MICHELENA) MELTING THE ICY HEART 
OF “ LITTLE SNOWDROP ” (EDWARD F. FAVOR). 




















“THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY,” AT THE GARDEN THEATRE—‘‘ AUNT MARY” (MAY FIELDING’S “ TOM JONES” AS COMIC OPERA— LOUISE GUNNING (“AMELIA”), VAN RENSSELAER 
ROBSON) CONTEMPLATES LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. White WHEELER (“TOM”), AND LAURA BUTLER (“‘ LADY BELLASTON”) AT ASTOR THEATRE.— Byron 
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HELEN WARE, LEADING WOMAN IN MAUDE HALL MACY, WHO APPEARS IN 
ARNOLD DALY’S BERKELEY THEA- “THE MAGPIE AND THE JAY,” IN AD- 
TRE STOCK COMPANY.—Hallen. VANCED VAUDEVILLE.— Otto Sarony Co. 


CHARLES DALMORES, THE HANDSOME 
“DON JOSE” OF THE MANHAT- 
TAN PRODUCTION OF “CARMEN.” 


MARTHA LEFFLER-BURCKARD, A NEW 
MEMBER OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY, AS “ ISOLDE.” 



























MME. NAZIMOVA IN THE “ TARANTELLA SCENE ™ OF GUY STANDING AS “ CHARLIE STEELE,” THE IMPASSIVE ETHEL JACKSON AS “ SONIA,” AND DONALD BRYAN AS “ PRINCE 
‘a DOLL’S HOUSE,” AT THE BIJOL ENGLISH HERO OF “ THE RIGHT OF WAY.” DANILO” IN ONE OF THE POSES OF THE “ MERRY WIDOW ” 
THEATRE.— Haillen. Votman & Son, WALTZ—AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE.— White. 
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OQur Savings? 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


\\' IST EVERYBODY would like to be rich ; but no 
. ‘nsible person has hopes of attaining riches by 
magic, nor does he expect to secure even a moderate 
competence without following established laws of 
compensation. He expects to give in return for all 
he gets of this world’s goods a fair equivalent in 
intelligent effort and many years of self-denial. He 
must accumulate his surplus earnings, and he must 
seek profitable investment for his funds. There is no 
other way to wealth or even to a moderate degree of 
wealth. Of all the factors that make for personal 
wealth the habit of systematic saving of our surplus 
money is the most important, and the institution of 
the savings bank is pre-eminently first 


By Ernest C. Rowe 


August of the present year, 109 mines and metallurgical 
works in the United States have paid dividends amount- 
ing to the amazing total of $64,967,181, says the 
Mining World. These concerns have declared dividends 
to date amounting to $519,191,803 on an issued cap- 
italization of $555,114,517, showing a return of 934 
per cent. The Mining World, continuing, says that 
104 gold, silver, copper, and lead mines have already 
declared the enormous sum of $471,374,208, which is 
equivalent to 124 per cent. on the outstanding cap- 
italization. 

In mining, as in any other business in which men en- 
gage there must be, as a requisite of success over any 


gulches, and present a unique field for the prosecu- 
tion of unusually economical mining operations. 

Ouray is the home of the famous Camp Bird mine, 
which was sold a few years ago to an English syndi 
cate for eleven million dollars, after the property had 
made the owner, Thomas Walsh, a multi-millionaire. 
Since its acquisition by the present company, indeed, 
it has been productive of gold bullion for which the 
company received $10,594,000, while among its share- 
holders has been distributed dividends amounting to 
$6,500,000, with reserves at this time showing a valu- 
ation of many millions. Inthe same locality is the Rev 
enue Virginius, which has afforded its fortunate owners 

dividends amounting to, if they do not 





amongst the aids in making this habit 
easy to acquire. No better evidence of 
this could be had than the report of the 
United Sates Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, that in 1906 American people had 
on deposit $3,500,000,000 in United 
States savings banks. This amazing sum 
is more than half that of the savings- 
bank deposits of all the rest of the world. 
It would pay the entire national debt of 
Great Britain or the national debts 
combined of Austria, Belgium, Hungary, 
Denmark, Netherlands, and the German 
empire. 

Excellent as are savings institutions, 
they are but a means to the end which 
we all seek. No man ever became rich 
through the savings bank alone. The 








exceed, ten million dollars, and a number 
of others that continue the enrichment 
of their possessors. Telluride, so named 
from the tellurium ores found nowhere 
else in such abundance, numbers among 
its famous producers the Smuggler 
Union, with a record of nearly three 
million dollars in dividends, the Tomboy, 
that in a short time has presented its 
shareholders with $1,032,500, and the 
Liberty Bell, with a record of tremen- 
dous production. The great Gold King, 
productive of over twenty million dol 
lars, the Sunnyside, the Gold Prince, 
and the Silver Lake mines, the latter 
operated by the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company, are within the lines of San 
Juan County. These and a dozen other 








intelligent man inevitably comes to a 
time in his efforts of accumulation when 
he wants to see his money earn more 
than the discouragingly small three or four per cent. 
interest paid by the savings bank, and he casts about 
for some form of investment that will return a better 
rate of interest and offers a fair speculative promise 
of increasing the investment quicker than the slower 
methods of compound interest. 

Bonds, railway stocks, and mortgage loans pay but 
little better than the savings bank, and their posses- 
sion by the small capitalist requires more money than 
the average man has for investment. He assuredly 
must secure some investment which requires a mini- 
mum outlay, but which promises the greatest specula- 
tive possibilities. Hence, what form of investment 
approaches the nearest to these requirements? Here 
is where opinions differ widely. But, unquestionably, 
high-class mining stocks appeal to many. Men have 
become wealthy by investments in mining shares, 
selected after careful and intelligent inquiry, and 
when bought at a low price. Into no other form of 
investment, however, should a man look so sharply. 
Not a few have lost their savings in mining stocks, 
but these losses are not infrequently traceable to the 
investor’s own lack of vigilance and astuteness. As 
often have they been duped by the swindler’s worth- 
less issues with naught behind them but the paper on 
which they are printed. These ‘‘purchases,’’ at the 
outlaw’s counter, had nothing to do with real mining 
or an investment in real mining stocks. Legitimate 
mining operations should not be made to suffer for the 
sins of the mining faker, whose alluring advertise- 
ments have consumed tons of printer’s ink in the last 
few years. From this cause the mining industry is 
misjudged, perhaps, to a greater extent than any 
other important industry. It is made to suffer for 
crimes with which real mining has no connection. 

Mining for the metals, especially gold mining, is 
one of the most certain and profitable of all pursuits, 
and when conducted under proper conditions may be 
considered as safe as railway bonds or the most con- 
servative manufacturing enterprise. 

Gold mining is offering more and better opportuni- 
ties, paying larger profits and making more fortunes 
in proportion to the number employed and the capital 
invested than any other industry. One has but to 
refer to the reports of American mining enterprises 
to verify this. For the eight months up to the end of 


THE GOLD PRINCE 500-TON MILL AT ANIMAS FORKS, 


sustained period of years, a joining of forces that com- 
mand success. That is, there must be a union of 
high technical skill, honest and efficient management, 
and a good field for operation. By a good field for 
operation is meant a field of rich mineralization where 
large mining operations have been profitably carried 
on continually for a long period of years. Of coltrse, 
in the United States there are many such places and 
many with amazing records of production. 

But greater than all is Colorado. No one disputes 
Colorado’s supremacy. Her records for sixty years, 
since gold was discovered here, attest it. In the past 
sixty years the State has produced from her metal 
deposits one billion five hundred million dollars. Her 
metal mines are yearly giving out fifty millions, and 
half of this is gold. With all this amazing sum taken 
from her hillsides, the State’s treasure-vaults have 
hardly been entered. A thousand times more lies be- 
yond; indeed, competent authorities say that Colo- 
rado’s ore bodies are inexhaustible, and that from con- 
tinued mining operations these rugged mountains will 
give forth riches for ages. Colorado has more mil- 
lionaires per capita than any other two States com- 
bined—fortunes, too, which came from the mines—and 
hundreds of persons living outside the State have be- 
come rich from their Colorado investments, and tens 
of thousands living all over the country are receiving 
yearly dividends. One of the richest, if not the very 
richest, sections of the State, lies off in the southwest- 
ern corner. This section offers to-day unrivaled op- 
portunities for investment, and I believe, in time, will 
be the greatest producer of gold of any spot of equal 
area in the world. 

Remote, and until recent years somewhat difficult 
of access, this region, known as the ‘‘Golden San 
Juan,’’ has received but little public attention, but the 
great mines here have annually helped to swell the 
State’s metallic output by about a quarter of the 
whole. The three principal points of the San Juan 
country—Ouray, Telluride, and Silverton form the 
points of a triangle, with Silverton, the county seat of 
San Juan County, on the south. The country is ex- 
ceedingly mountainous, and within twenty miles of 
Silverton are a score of mountain giants of nearly the 
same altitude as Pike’s Peak. These lofty mountains 
are more than usually precipitous, well split up by 





properties daily pour a stream of gold 
from their ‘mills, and each affords a 
most. extraordinary lesson upon the oc 
currence of metallic wealth in the fissures of *‘ Golden 
San Juan.’’ Although its equipment with a mill is 
of comparatively recent date, the Gold King has per- 
mitted its shareholders to divide nearly two million dol- 
lars, while in the Gold Prince is now « rposed, in masses 
above a depth of four hundred and fifty feet, ore ot 
the value of sixty-five million dollars in gold. The 
Sunnyside is another of this category, and with its new 
mill in commission it will have increased its dividends in 
ashort time. Up to the present, the total output of San 
Juan County is $52,183,191, the major portion within 
the last twenty years. 

Conditions in the San Juan seem ripe for a big in- 
flux of capital ; indeed, already many deals are under 
way which involve millions. There have been several 
within the last few months. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these was the sale of the famous Tom Moore 
property to a most powerful corporation, which will 
henceforth guide its affairs. Certain it is that this 
deal means much to the public, for seldom are outsiders 
given a chance to get into the assuredly good things in 
the San Juan. The vast Tom Moore property, with 
its mines and its equipment, has been owned individ- 
ually by S. G. Martin, a Colorado mining man, for 
some fourteen years, and has been operated by him 
independent of corporate aid. Doubtless to many of 
LESLIE’S readers the name of S. G. Martin, or ‘“*Sam’’ 
Martin, as he is better known in the mining world, 
needs no introduction. I doubt if there are many 
mining men in the West who are better known than 
Mr. Martin, unless possible exception is made in the 
case of the gentleman who has recently associated him- 
self with Mr. Martin, and whose entrance to the article 
comes further along. He, too, needs no introduction to 
LESLIE’S readers. I chanced to make Mr. Martin’s 
acquaintance in Silverton, and, upon his invitation, ac- 
companied him next day to his mines, which lie near 
the town of Eureka, where the first gold was discovered 
in this part of the State nearly sixty years ago. With 
Mr. Martin as guide, the writer spent several days on 
the far-reaching acreages which comprise the Tom 
Moore group, and also visited the neighboring prop- 
erties, including the world-famous Gold Prince and 
Sunnyside mines. 

The Tom Moore is the biggest mining estate I have 
seen in all my Western travels and observations. Mr. 























EUREKA, COL., WHERE GOLD WAS FIRST DISCOVERED IN THE SAN JUAN SIXTY YEARS 





AGO HEADQUARTERS AND OFFICES TOM MOORE COMPANY. 


THE TOM MOORE MINE, SHOWING THE ORE 
OUTCROPPINGS. 
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Martin truthfully said it would take a fortnight to 
thoroughly comprehend it. Yet the property is com- 
pact and accessible. Still, two thousand acres is a 
vast area, and to the average man this measurement 
conveys a very inadequate meaning. Two thousand 
acres make an area equivalent to 32,000 city building 
lots, each 25 x 100 feet, allowing sixteen of such lots 
to a single acre. Although about half of this land is 
well-nigh perpendicular, instead of flat, its worth in 
dollars finds no parallel in the price of the average 
city lot. A single acre of Tom Moore ground, upon 
which no builder could erect a dwelling unless he 
riveted it to the stony walls, is worth a fortune as it 
tands. Of course this does not apply to all the two 
thousand acres, for on some of the ground there is no 
gold-bearing rock, and at such intervals buildings are 
placed. Of the mineralization of these apparently 
non-mineralized or ** barren spots,’’ a recent disclo 
sure on Tom Moore ground affords a most striking ex 
ample. It was while undermining one of them and 
blasting out a foundation for a boarding-house, which 
is to afford accommodation for several 
hundred miners, that the capping was 
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his existence, and perhaps this sentiment, expressing 
itself forcibly, had something to do with Mr. Martin’s 
decision ; perhaps the knowledge that the property as 
it stood was worth five times three millions had more 
weight. Miners, like other men, possess an average 
amount of money sense, and dollars are usually a more 
potent argument than sentiment. But, whatever the 
reason which influenced Mr. Martin, the offer of the 
Englishmen was firmly refused. Then Mr. Martin 
came East to see what he could do to raise a big lot 
of cash. And after a brief digression from the trend 
of my story, I will tell you how he got what he came 
for. In all the United States there are but few min- 
ing men better or more favorably known in mining 
circles than is Hon. A. B. Lewis. He has made a 
liberal fortune in mines, and is the owner of vast 
mineral- bearing acreages in half a dozen Western 
States. The writer has had an acquaintance with Mr. 
Lewis for many years, and an incident of this ac- 
quaintanceship may be mentioned here, for it shows 
how quickly a big amount of money is not infrequently 
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reassured after personal examination of the mines, at 
which ore was exposed in forty or fifty openings, ad- 
vanced as much as a hundred thousand dollars with 
which to continue work then in progress. If he had 
entertained a doubt of the integrity of the proposition 
after digesting the engineers’ reports, it was over- 
come through his own observations, and he returned 
to New York to conclude his negotiations for proper- 
ties over the acquisition of which there has been much 
rivalry in Colorado and elsewhere. A few hours 
later and this culminated in the formal organization 
and launching of the Tom Moore Gold-Mining Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of $10,000,000, divided 
into one million shares-of the par value of $10 each. 
To the new company the conveyance of the Tom 
Moore group of mines has now been made, Mr. Mar- 
tin, the original owner, retaining a large and valuable 
interest, notwithstanding the powerful inducements 
held out to him up to the very last hour to relinquish 
it. Discussing the company’s resources, President 
Lewis says that, although systematic researches have 
been confined to a very small portion 
of the company’s vast acreage, there 





blown from a blind-lode and a mass of 
ore—of the presence of which there 
was no external indication whatever 
exposed, the quality of it to be com- 
pared with any of which the mines are 
productive. Abandoned as the appar- 
ently non-mineralized foundation for a 
boarding-house, the ‘“‘accidental’’ dis- 
covery has since developed into one 
in which thirty-six feet of mineral is 
exposed. ‘'Ore is where you find it,’’ 
pipes the prospector once more, with 
the ‘* boarding-house discovery ’’ on Tom 
Moore to verify it. 

The Toitee and Tom Moore veins fis- 
sure the property in divergent angles, 
but average east and west, and in 








are exposed and awaiting extraction at 
this hour ores of the value of more 
than $15,000,000; while this, under in- 
telligent effort, should, and in his opin- 
ion will be, increased to $100,000,000 
or more upon the completion of work 
projected and now in hand. 

To procure the means with which to 
continue development and to equip the 
properties in the manner necessary to 
economically transport and reduce their 
ores, the company has decided to dis- 
pose of such treasury stock as shall be 
required. With the proceeds of the 
offering from the treasury the tramway 
over which to forward the ores to a mill 
of 1,000 tons daily capacity, at which 








places the latter vein measures 300 feet 
in width, No man will ever fathom 
its depth. Mr. Martin has intersected 
the Tom Moore vein at a depth of a 
thousand feet by means of a cross-cut tunnel, and 
has again driven in on it at a considerable depth across 
Animas Canyon ; and, he says, he might sink on it to 
depths as great as it is possible for mechanical inge- 
nuity to go and yet bein ore. As has been noted, 
Mr. Martin’s first purchase of Tom Moore ground dated 
some fourteen years ago. He has added parcel after 
parcel of ground as the opportunity to purchase came, 
all the time planning and executing new development 
of the ore veins, and has, all told, spent over $800, 000 
for these holdings and the work upon them. He has 
dug the greater part of this money from the ground. 
Never for the briefest moment, he tells me, did he 
think of asking financial aid of others, the mine 
generously paying for itself from rich ores taken 
from the ledges during the progress of development. 
He fully expected to keep on shipping smelting 
rock, and with the proceeds pay for the big mill and 
other mechanical equipment he had decided to buy. 
3ut the faster grew the pace of development, the 
vaster loomed the extent of the mine’s ore bodies 
and the scope of the mine’s production. Where a 
few months or a year ago a hundred-ton mill seemed 
adequate, now a thousand-ton mill becomes impera- 
tive. And the faster grew the work of developing, 
the greater grew the demands for money for this alone. 
About ten months ago Mr. Martin came to the forks 
of his path. To proceed one way meant a further 
resignation to the vexatious methods he had been pur- 
suing and finally inadequate if not inefficient equip- 
ment. The other would lead to an unrestricted out- 
put from a plant adequate to the size of his property, 
but to take this road would necessitate his relinquish- 
ing part of his property. That is, he would have 
to incorporate and reach out for help. It was a 
problem. 

While he was debating what to do, an English syn- 
dicate offered three million dollars spot cash for the 
control of the Tom Moore. It was a tempting offer. 
But after a man has put in the best years of his life 
in building up a mining property it becomes a part of 


TUNNEL-HOUSE OF THE GOLD PRINCE MINE, ELEVATION 12,500 FEET. 


made in mining by taking quick advantage of an 
opportunity, or lost by unwise hesitation. 

Three or four years ago the writer met Mr. Lewis 
in Wall Street. Mr. Lewis had just come from the 
West, where he was then engaged in a big mining 
enterprise. Like many a wealthy man before, Mr. 
Lewis was temporarily in need of cash, and as he 
wanted the money quickly, he would give a half-inter- 
est in a mining property in Utah, worth, as it lay, 
probably fifty times the price he named. The writer 
suggested the name of a Wall Street man who might 
consider the proposition, and to this gentleman Mr. 
Lewis went. At first the thing looked good to the 
New Yorker; so good, in fact, that he wired a Salt 
Lake engineer, a friend of his, to make a quick pre- 
liminary report. Curiously enough the engineer 
““turned down’’ the property and the New Yorker 
refused to advance the money. Mr. Lewis went 
elsewhere and secured the money. The sequel is 
this—that same property, one-half of which was offered 
to the New Yorker for about a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars, has since passed into corporate 
ownership, vastly developed, and shows thirty million 
dollars’ worth of ore in place. Moreover, that iden- 
tical one-half interest represented in staple stock is 
now selling in open market that shows a profit to the 
New Yorker of over two million dollars had he gone 
into it. 

They say Lewis is one of the best judges of a mine 
in the country. This seems true, for I have never 
heard that his judgment ever led him astray; and 
they say, too, he is one of the nerviest of mining men, 
playing stakes that would feaze a less courageous 
man. Hence, what more natural thing could Mr. 
Martin do when he came to New York for a million or 
two in cash than to seek Mr. Lewis. It was upon 
representations by Mr. Martin, these being verified 
by William A. Farish and other expert miners and 
mining engineers of equal prominence, that Mr. Lewis 
embraced the offering which had been brought to him, 
provided the funds for immediate requirements, and, 











they are to be reduced, will be paid for, 
and the campaign of development con- 
tinued along lines more vigorous than at 
any period in the annals of the big 
estate. Locked within the Tom Moore’s vaults, indeed, 
are millions it is difficult to enumerate, and to get them 
into circulation and into the hands of the Tom Moore 
shareholders, the management is going to make ‘‘a 
run’’ on them with which recent experiences in the 
“*run’’ onthe New York banks and savings-houses are 
not to be compared. It is the policy of the manage- 
ment to begin the active distribution of the Tom 
Moore’s millions at the earliest possible hour. The 
company asks the investor to take no “‘chances’’ ; to 
run no risks. It is positive, it knows, indeed, after 
most rigid and most exhaustive tests, that it has ‘‘a 
sure thing.’”’ 

If any one reading this article is interested, and if 
he has five hundred or five thousand dollars that is 
awaiting investment, this, in the judgment of every 
one who has made personal examination of the Tom 
Moore mine, is his opportunity. If one can get any 
of this first stock, it certainly is an opportunity. The 
reader would do well to write now to the president 
of the Tom Moore Gold Mining Company, No. 1 Wall 
Street, New York. Ask about the shares, and tell 
him you are a reader of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. This is 
apparently the very highest-class mining enterprise, 
officered by men of undoubted standing in both the 
financial and mining worlds, and based upon one of 
the most highly valued and proven properties in Col- 
orado. The enterprise takes up all the elements of 
good and safe mining. It seems to be the very kind 
of mining the writer indicated in the first part of the 
article—a union of high technical skill, an honest and 
efficient business administration, an already developed 
gigantic mining property, and a good field for opera- 
tion. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is advised by the management of the Tom 
Moore Gold Mining Company that stock of the corporation will be 
listed and dealt in on the New York curb. This, of course, is a dis- 
tinct advantage to the investor, for the “curb” affords a quick mar- 
ket when a shareholder desires cash for his holdings. Immediate 
inquiries, however, from LESLIe®’s readers should be addressed to the 
president, Hon. A. B. Lewis, No. 1 Wall Street, New York, and will be 
answered promptly and personally by Mr. Lewis, 
































LOOKING UP THE ANIMAS, TOM MOORE PROPERTIES ON BOTH SIDES. 


LOOKING ACROSS ANIMAS GULCH FROM TOM MOORE 
TUNNEL NO. 1, SHOWING WEST SIDE TUNNEL. 


TOM MOORE CANYON, ANIMAS RIVER, NEAR THE GOLD PRINCE MILL. 
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The Man in the Auto 








‘THE high 

wheel or 
buggy type 
of automo- 
bile has be- 
come very 
popular in 
the West. Builders of it aim to produce a car of 
great clearance, so that it may pass safely over very 
rough roads, and a car of moderate speed, which can 
be built and operated more economically than the usual! 
type of motor vehicle. The use of solid-rubber tires, 
made possible by the high wheel, is one feature in 
reducing the cost of operation of such vehicles. 

4 

‘THE WHITE COMPANY has issued a new White 

route-book, the fifth in the series, which gives 
detailed road directions for over fifteen hundred miles 
of the main highways, suitable for tourists, in New 
York State and in the province of Quebec. The routes 
given include those in both directions between New 
York and Albany, and in both directions between 




















thence by way of Elizabethtown, Plattsburg, and 
Rouse’s Point, to Montreal. From the latter city the 
route is given along the north bank of the St. Law- 
rence to Quebec. Still another route is that by way 
of Tuxedo and Central Valley to Newburg. The book 
is profusely illustrated and contains a double-page 
map of the section of the country covered, as well as 
letterpress describing the routes. 
a 
SPANISH automobilists have a firm friend in the new 
“ mayor of Madrid. Formerly all automobile acci- 
dents occurring in the Spanish capital were attributed 
to the carelessness of the chauffeurs. The Count de 
Penalver, the official just referred to, who is also pres- 
ident of the Royal Spanish Automobile Club, says that 
most pedestrians walk carelessly, reading papers and 
paying no heed to the alarm signals. He has there- 
fore decided to put in operation rules governing the 
pace of walkers as well as of automobiles. 
s 
‘THE SUPREME COURT of Indiana has decided that 


the driver of an automobile who meets any per- 





putting up 
the hand 
from any 
person or 





persons so 
riding, lead- 
ing, or driv- 
ing any horse,’’ etc. This decision reverses a previous 
one which held that such a signal must be given by the 
driver alone, and not by any other person in the carriage. 
a 

At THE annual meeting of the American Automo- 

bile Association, President William H. Hotchkiss, 
of Buffalo, was re-elected. Secretary Elliott’s report 
showed a gain in membership of about 11,000 since 
January, 1907. The organization now contains sixteen 
affiliated State associations, comprising 120 clubs, and 
fifteen unfederated clubs. It is believed that the Van- 
derbilt Cup race will be run in 1908, either over the 
Long Island Motor Parkway, work on which is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, or over the portions of the park- 
way which will certainly be finished by next fall, to- 




























Albany and Buffalo. In addition, directions are given 
for the route northward from Albany to Saratoga, and must stop his machine 


sons or persons riding, driving, or leading animals, 
““upon request of signal by 


gether with stretches of the regular highways which 
may be utilized to fill out the gaps in the speedway. 
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ICE MOTOR-CAR TO BE USED BY LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON’S ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


—THE FRONT WHEELS MOUNTED ON 


RUNNERS, THE BACK WHEBLS 


SHOD WITH IRON BARS TO GRIP THE ICE 


JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


{NOTICE.—Subecribers to LESLIRE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed.on what is 
known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling them 
to the early delivery of their papers and to an- 
swers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any subscription agency. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communica- 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent post- 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes 
a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should 
be addressed to Financial Editor, LESLir’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mining inquiries 
should be addressed to Editor Mining Department, 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. ] 
| Y READERS have no doubt observed 

the absence of my signature at the 
foot of this department in the several 
recent issues of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. I 
presume they will understand its signifi- 
cance. It meant that I did not edit the 
department during the interval referred 
to. With this statement I will resume 
my confidential talks to the readers of 
this publication, whose confidence I have 
enjoyed and appreciated for so many 
years. 

A panic is a blessing in disguise when 
it brings the people to their senses. 
The depression through which we are 
now passing will, in the end, be of bene- 
fit if it shall demonstrate the fact, too 
often overlooked in the time of pros- 
perity, that the interests of all the peo- 
ple are so closely interwoven that they 
cannot be separated. We are beginning 
to learn, by very sad and severe lessons, 
that an attack on capital is an attack on 
labor ; an assault on a corporation is an 
assault not only on its security-holders, 
but on all who are in its employ; and 
that it is wiser at all times to follow the 
captains of industry than the captains of 
demagogism. 

It is difficult for thoughtful writers 
and pleaders to induce people to think 





while everybody is busy and prosperous. 
At such a time the masses want sensa- 
tion, excitem2nt, luxury, and pleasure. 
But when the evil days draw nigh, when 
the factory is closed, the rent unpaid, 
and the dinner-pail empty, the toiling 
masses have ample time for reflection. 
They have nothing else to do until the 
factories open again and the dinner table 
can be set. 

Unfortunately, in our day of pros- 
perity, we are not apt to recall the days 
of adversity, and therefore no one pre- 
pares for a season of hard times. The 
lesson is only learned while the bitter 
experience continues. After that,.it is 
speedily forgotten, and the silver-tongued 
demagogue who had gone into retirement 
comes forth once more to win applause 
on any platform and at any place as he 
resumes his threadbare story of the self- 
ishness of the rich and the wrongs of the 
poor, the oppression of capital and the 
wrongs of labor. But where is this dema- 
gogue during the period of hard times- 
while the factory is closing and the soup- 
house is opening? What does he have 
to say in this emergency? Does he 
bring hope and relief? Not for one 
minute ! 

Those who hasten to lift the burden, 
who take upon their shoulders the moun- 
tains of troubles that come to overwhelm 
the financial and industrial world, when 
trust companies, banks, and great indus- 
tries are on the verge of panic, are the 
despised millionaires, the bankers, the 
heads of our great industries and of the 
railroads that are even now groaning 
under the burden of oppressive legisla- 
tion which a socialistic sentiment has im- 
posed upon them. It was the tainted 
money of the New York clearing house 
with the fortunes of men like Morgan be- 
hind it, that poured out its wealth with- 


” 


THE “ AMPHIBIOUS AUTO WHICH SPEEDED THROUGH THE STREETS OF NEW YORK 
AND SAILED WITH EQUAL FACILITY ON THE WATERS 
OF THE HUDSON. 


out stint and saved the situation—if it 
has been saved. I have the satisfaction of 
recalling that I warned my readers more 
than once against the evil influence of 
the demagogues in places high and low 
who conjured up new grievances for the 
people to consider and used these as step- 
ping-stones to positions of preferment 
and power. Sol say it is a blessing in 
disguise if, out of this distress and panic, 
good sense shall come to resume its in- 
fluence with the great voting masses of 
our republic, in whose hands its destinies 
have been unalterably committed. 

As for the stock market, the time to 
buy is when every one else is selling. 
We may not have seen the worst of the 
depression in some parts of the country, 
but I believe we have seen the worst in 
Wall Street, or pretty nearly so, and 
those who buy stocks outright at pre- 
vailing low prices, and especially the 
dividend payers, will have reason for 
thanksgiving before another year has 
passed. 


“S.,”" Indianapolis, Ind.: Will have to make spe- 
cial inquiry. 

“K.,”’ Burlington, Ia.: The present is a good time 
to buy securities for a rise if carried over a long 
period, if owned outright, of course. United States 
Steel preferred, which you ask about, would be a 
good stock to purchase. 

“M.,”’ Kalamazoo, Mich., and “ F. T.,”" St. Louis: 
1. The address you want for reaching the Amalga- 
mated and the Anaconda Copper companies is 42 
Broadway, New York City. 2. The “literature” 
you inclose tells all you could a;:k to know about the 
claims of the promoters. I cannot advise. 

“K.,”’ Stratford, N. Y.: 1. Any of the regular 
dividend-paying railroad stocks, like New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Reading, So. Pac. preferred and 
common, Great Northern preferred, Union Pacific, 
St. Paul, Northern Pac., and Northwest, look cheap 
if one can buy and pay for thematthis time. Amal- 
gamated looks attractive. It pays 4 per cent. 2. 
Any broker will give you the latest quotation on 
short-term notes. Fluctuations might occur before 
my reply could reach you. 

“Investor,” Troy, N. Y.: I regard the New York 
Central as a very attractive investment stock. It 
has the Vanderbilt prestige behind it, and is selling 
on a basis which in othér times would be regarded 
as very low, even if the dividends were reduced to 
four or five per cent. It would not be surprising if 


the dividend should be reduced because of the great 
need of the corporation for money to carry out its 
expensive system of improvements. 

“R.,”’ Salt Lake City: I would not suggest any- 
thing in the express company line as among the 
* best things ”’ now in sight for investment, good as 
they are. In railroad securities you could not make 
a mistake, so far as one can tell at this time, if you 
bought Union Pacific, Great Northern, Pennsylva- 
nia, among the standard securities of their class; 
or, if you fancy something cheap for a long pull, you 
might buy Norfolk and Western, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Ontario and Western, Missouri Pacific, Chi- 
cago Great Western, or K. C. Southern pref. 

“ Ad.,”” Schenectady, N. Y.: 1. There is a fight on 
for control of Lake Superior Company, but I know 
of nothing at the moment which foreshadows an- 
other reorganization. 2. There is not likely to be 
any chance of a dividend on the preferred in the 
next six months, if the expenses of the enterprise as 
a whole are taken into account. But on this point, 
I do not speak with any authority. 3. Securities 
such as you name, like Baltimore and Ohio and 
Delaware and Hudson, ought to be a good purchase 
at this time, after all the liquidation which the 
securities market has been through. 4. Have not 
heard of any plans, or otherwise, looking to a re- 
ceivership or to reorganization for the three com- 
panies you mention. 5. Conjecture as to dividend 
declarations in industrial lines in the near future, 
especially in concerns which like U. S. Rubber have 
been through some changes of condition, is worse 
than useless. 6. There will be some occasional 
liquidation during the next two months. There 
always isa very irregular period after a big liqui- 
dation and before the beginnings of a revival, and 
such a period we are to have, now or soon. 

“C.,”" Jamestown, O.: Your questions, which are 
quite to the point, are interesting. This is the way 
I look at them: 1. I consider it a very good time 
to buy stocks and bonds for an investment. 2. Five 
among the better rails for investment are Union 
Pacific, Great Northern, Pennsylvania, Northern 
Pacific, and Delaware and Hudson. (And there are 
others.) 3. Among the better low-priced rails which 
pay dividends (and which would be good to pur- 
chase for investment) are Ontario and Western, at 
about 30, which pays 2 per cent.: Kansas S’th’n pref. 
at about 50, which pays a dividend of 4 per cent.; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas preferred, at about 57, 
which pays 4 per cent.; Missouri Pacific, around 52, 
which pays 5 per cent., and Norfolk and Western, 
around 63, with a 5 per cent. dividend. 4. Might 
sell Detroit United under the circumstances named, 
but would hold the Tobacco 4s. 5. With surplus 
funds to invest, as outlined by you, I would buy the 
securities named in replies to queries two and three, 
and also some of the three-year New York City rev- 
enue 6s at 1011-2, some Atchison general 4s at 91, 
Baltimore and Ohio first 4s at 89, Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy, Illinois divison, 3 1-2s at about 84, 
Rock Island Pacific general mortgage 4s at 90 1-2, 
and some Lake Shore twenty-five-year debenture 4s 
at about 86. 6. As to Detroit United resuming its 
dividends, yes; but when, would require the gift of 
prophecy to say. 


Continued on page 524. 
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Fashioned Girls 





F YOU were to attempt to picture your idea of ar 
| fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 
have a curl tling alongside the curve of her neck, ta 
alizingly tempting her admirers gently to liftit and ki tl 
ft. pinky-white flesh against which it rests Woul he 
Dolly Varden ty} daintily graceful Would she b 
lat Col lal dan l Quaker bonnet and sober 
s? Would she be a Pompadour beauty ? Per 
you will be able to find your ideal amongst 
llecti ot Old Fashioned Girls”’ is 1 by 
n ir & ( npa l hh form of a Cal lar as 
ir 1908 contribut to America rt Five 
ninent America tists have « avored to 
ture theirideals. A. B. We ll, ¢ \llan Gilbert 
lent Hutt, Harri Fisher and F. S. Manning 


succeeded in producing a veritable chet 


euvre. Considered either as a collection or singly, 
the pictures are pronounced by art connoisseurs to 
i valuable addition to the artistic achievements 
fthe year. Thi eautiful Calendar will be sent 


receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps, or In com- 
liance with the premium offers indicated below. 

A gulf wider than time separates the old-fash- 
ioned woman from her twentieth-century sister. 
Her training was along entirely different lines. 
Our grandmothers and their grandmothers before 
hem were taught all the intricacies of brewing and 

iking. here was nothing about the art culinary 
thev did not know how to do. 

The women of to-day talk glibly about  bal- 

ced ratio Chey reel off facts and figures about 
carbo-hydrat proteids, and 


goodness knows what 
it they do not know enough about practical 
cookery to prepare the simplest meal. 

Necessity ever has been the mother of invention. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and because the woman 
of to-day does not know how to cook, modern busi- 
rushed in to aid her. 
juence, in this day and age foods may be bought 


ness science has As a COnse- 
ready to serve at a moment’s notice, without the 
ssity of their being cooked by the home chef. 

Armour & Company probably have done as 


much as any other factor in modern progress to pro- 
vide pure food in handy, palatable form. The 
women of to-day are coming to look upon the 
Armour products as veritable life-savers. ‘They are 
an ever present help in time of household trouble. 
Extract of Beef (especially if it is Armour’s) is 
one of the new-fashioned things that help the un- 
trained woman of to-day to lighten labor and solve 
domestic problems. The old-fashioned woman was 
compell d to boil the ve ry life out of the beef-shin 
In orde1 to Se ire the extract of beet. 
it took days weary 


lhe opera- 
tion required more than hours 
days—hanging over a steaming soup pot skimming 
ind stirring until the soul was boiled out of the 
woman as well as the shin. 


The twentieth-century woman dips a spoon into a tiny jar 
# Armour’s Extract of Beef, stirs it about in the pot contain- 


ing the other ingredients— and the soup is made. 


She has the 


rich, full flavor of the prime 


The old - fashioned 


browned-meat taste. 





knew nothing about the 


beef, all of the exquisite taste 
without a particle of waste of 
materials, fuel, labor or time. 


woman 
use of 


beef for flavoring and coloring 
purposes. She had recourse to 
black coffee or caramel when she 
desired to make a dark-colored 
gravy. The woman of 
knows that Armour’s Extract of 
Beef not only colors the gravy, 
but adds to the intensity of the 


to-day 


Armour’s Extract of Beef com- 
bines so happily with other in- 
gredients used in cooking, es- 


pecially with milk, cream and 
cheese, that its uses are mani- 


$y A. B. Wenzell, for Armour’s - : 
Ota taitiouel Gil Calor. fold. For instance, it 

dar, 1908, 
Copyrighted by Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago. to stuffed cucumbers. 


them this way : 


will be 


found to add a coaxing, stomach- 
thrilling, palate-pleasing 


relish 
Prepare 


The Lard of Toeday. Tic old-fashioned 


woman hung over a hot stove and rendered pounds of flesh from 


ier own body while she was extracting the lard from 
ie leaf fat of the hogs that had just been killed. To- 
iy all this is changed. In Armour’s Simon Pure 
eaf Lard, the housewife has exactly the same prod- 
ct she used to secure with such anguish and loss 
£ time and patience. There is another thing to con- 
ider—in using the Armour lard she is certain she is 
getting the fat of clean, healthy hogs—the ‘* Govern- 
nent inspected and passed ”’ label guarantees that. 

In preparing anything in which lard is used, that 
ngredient, in a great measure, constitutes the pivotal 
int. The materials, no matter what their quality, 
vhat their price—labor, no matter how arduous. how 
ntelligently directed—both are wasted if the lard 
ised in the making is not of a top notch quality. 
Che home cook faces a perplexing problem when she 
ittempts to figure out how to get over this difficulty. 
Vhere this sine qua non is to be obtained—this brand 
f lard absolutely dependable in every respect 
uzzles the experienced and inexperienced alike. The 

sults secured by using Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf 
ard are so gratifying that a sensible woman finds 
he truest economy consists in using the best quality, 
n essentially smaller quantities, rather than wasting 
naterials, time and effort with inferior and cheaper 
rades. In other words, she decides it is not wise to 
un a dollar’s worth of materials in an attempt to 
Save a cent on lard. 





By MARY JANE McCLURE 


ike 
d digestibi I ads hur the quality of tl ard I 
mployed I re th i other factor 
Che following are old-fashioned recipes for hot bre ‘ 
handed dow from time immemorial rations 
Mammy’s Mush Cakes. One pint of co Choy 


OOO00N« 
joo 000, 
gr Or, 


Re 


by ¢ Allan G t, for Armour’s Old-fashioned Girl Calendar, 1908 


flour; one egg, well beaten; one 


Beat well 


meal mush; one gill of 
tablespoonful of Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard. 
together and drop from a spoon on a hot griddle. 
Washington Short Bread. 
of flour, sifted ; one-fourth pound of butter ; ene-fourth pound 
of Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard; one-fourth teaspoonful da 


of salt; one-fourth teaspoonful of soda dissolved in just dish. 
enough ice water to make it pos- Beet 


enough vinegar to cover it ; 
sible to roll out the past half an inch thick. Cut into rounds, ca 
prick with a fork, and bake until it is a light brown. Split, 


butter, and serve with 
spoonfuls of butter, 


two tablespoonfuls 


Sausage Suggestions. [Tlicre is a something 
about sausages suggestive of comfortable breakfasts for cold 
mornings. In the old days hog-killing time meant sausage of 
making as well as lard rendering. With infinite trouble the 
meat was chopped fine and preserved with great difficulty 
until such time as the sausage was required for use. In these — of 
days, Armour’s Devonshire Sausage may be secured with all 
the fine flavor of the old-fashioned kind, ‘+ like mother used to 
make,” but without the trouble attending them. The break- 
fast proposition is an easy one for the modern housewife. In 


the old days all the home cook knew about cooking sausages beans 


was to fry them. She never dreamed of the possibilities ot 
Armour’s Devonshire Sausage when served a la Creole. 





of mind. 
Canned Meats, Loafs, and Deviled and Potted goods make it 
truly possible to ‘throw together’”’ a meal on short notice. 
One pound Beef Loaf with Tomato Sauce, for instance, makes a simple 
and satisfying Sun- 
night supper 

Remove the 
Loaf trom the J 


y 


tomato sauce made ¥ 


flour 
cupfuls 
juice, or one cupful 
tomato and one 
of stock. 
with sippe 


The 


Devonshire Sausage a la Creole. her 


Prick Armour’s Devonshire Sausages with a fork. Put them 


into a stew-pan along with a pint of tomatoes. Add one table- to 
spoonful of finely minced onion or a small clove of garlic. twelve 
Cover the saucepan and simmer for twenty minutes. Remove prope 
the sausages, thicken the sauce, and serve. beans. 


Mince Meat. Arnvther Armour product which 
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bean lore. 


take 


(rmour’ 


IIE 


Cer 


two. table- 


woman of 


yesterda y knew >» ‘ 
boiled and 5} & 
baked beans and a 


that was the sum of 
knowledge of 


ur Modern Artists 


l I t vyoman to prepare a meal without 

k VOrI ind aching joints is the m meat 
vi ready f l It i a far cr from th 
h ing-bowl-and-knife method when th repa 
for Thanksgiving dinner meant chop, cho choy 

it chop ralsi chop apples 4 monotonous hack- 


ing away (the chopping-knite invariably was dull), 


until life looked gray to the tired woman who wa 


icrificing her own pleasure in order that her family 
might be happy. Armour’s Mince Meat makes it 
possible for the loving housemother to provide pleas- 
ing surprises for her family without sacrificing her 

érgy to do so lhe entire preparation of th 


Yhanksgiving dinner is happily accomplished by 
using Armour’s Mince Meat and the other Armour 
life-saving. labor-saving products 

An Old-Fashioned Breakfast 
Dish. The old-fashioned woman did not have 
\rmour’s Star Sliced Bacon to assist her in prepar 

g the morning meal. It is only 
the Star Bacon once in order to become its slave It 
is impossible for the butcher, or the woman behind 


necessary to usé 


the carving knife, to slice bacon thin enough to 
crisp exactly right. It will be crispy—yes ; but 
the Armour Star Sliced Bacon i haved so thin that. 
when itis cooked, the curly rashers are brown and 
flaky—with the proper delicious ‘+ Star” flavor but 
no unpalatable greasiness. An old-fashioned break- 
fast dish was 

Mush and Bacon, Put thin strips 
of Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon on a toaster and lay 
this in a common sheet iron dripping in | 
enough to permit the toaster to rest with one edg« 
on the bottom of the pan. Set ina hotoven. When 
the bacon is cooked it will be found to be daintily 
browned and free from all grease—the fat will be in 
the bottom of the dripping pan. Bread small slices 
of mush by dipping first in egg and then in bread 
crumbs, and fry in the bacon fat. Serve bacon 
he iped on the mush slices. 

Ham Toast. Armour’s Veribest Potted 
Ham forms the basis of another tempting breakfast 
dish. Spread the potted ham between thinly-cut 
slices of bread, as for a sandwich. Place these 
sandwiches in the oven and let them toast slowly 
until properly browned. ‘This dish will be found a 
delicious titbit to tempt a capricious appetite when 
the stomach will not bear anything in the way of a 
heavy breakfast, but still craves for nourishing 
food. 

Beef Loaf with Tomato Sauce. 
In those good old days Sunday night supper was the 
culmination of a Saturday nightmare. The entire 
day preceding the Sabbath was spent preparing the 
meals for the holy day, and as a consequence the 
tired woman was left in anything buta pleasant state 
To-day all this is changed. The Armour Veribest 


heat ina 





and two 
of tomato 


= 


, 
Serve this S 


Rs 


sof toast. 
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By Henry Hutt, for Armour’s Old-fashioned Girl 
Calendar, 1908. 


Copyrighted by Armour & Company, Chicago. 


It used 
at least 


hours to 


ly bake 

lo-day all the housewife has to do is to open a can of 
s Pork and Beans and heat them. Not satisfied merely 
with heating them, the up-to-date chef-ess prepares 
them in many fascinating forms. Beans au Gratin may 
be cite d as an ex Linpuc 

Beans au Gratin. Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter a1 d add one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika and one cup- 
ful of sifted baked beans (Armour’s). When thor- 
oughly heated add one-half cupful of rich milk, two- 
thirds cupful of cheese cut fine, and a scant teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire Sauce. Stir briskly until the 
cheese is melted. Serve on toast. 

The Armour Calendar for 1908, titled ‘+ Old- 
Fashioned Girls by Our Modern Artists,’’ may be se- 
cured by sending to Armour & Company, Chicago, a 
metal cap from jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or on 
tin strip (inspection seal) from Simon Pure Lard pai 
or two labels from ‘‘Star’’ Sliced Bacon, or three 
labels from Armour’s Veribest Mince Meat, or two 
labels from Armour’s Devonshire Sausage, or thre« 
wrappers from cans of Armour’s Veribest Pork and 
Beans. Four cents postage should be enclosed with 
labels to pay for return postage on Calendar. 

If desired, the pictures may be secured without 
These are printed o1 
extra large, special paper, and are suitable for fram- 
ing or portfolio purposes. The entire set will be 
sent, express prepaid, for one dollar, or single pic- 
tures will be furnished for twenty-five cents. 


calendar dates or advertising. 
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PRESENT VS. FUTURE DIVIDENDS ON 
NEVADA MINING INVESTMENTS 


No one can conscientiously consider a dividend-paying mining security, 
Nevertheless, 


country @re as safe 


bank deposits, for absolute safety of principal 


the permanent dividend-paying mines of this 
and any calc 
interesting or instructive. 
Nev 


money-makers 


ada stocks have made a world-wide record, 


since the days of the “ old Comstoc! 
article to talk stoch 
ted Nevada stocks 


and have 


It is not the purpose of thi 
followed the advance of these li 
fortunes made in a few months time witne 
itself felt, 

But better yet, 
anywhere as readily a 


even in the highest financial centres. 


we are now witne 


returning in some cases their entire capitaliz 


admit that the listed Nevadas are not only safe, 


lations on profits returnable upon 


from cents to dollars per share 


ssing these great 
any railroad or industria!) emtering upon a dividend-paying career, 
ation annually, 
conservative mining inve 


in the same class as savir 


history has demonstrated the fact that 


as the usual railroad or industrial 


their purchase at | 


re 


unsurpassed jn the history of the country’s real 


us, more or less closely 
We have 


profit yet we have, all of 


sed an era of mining speculation which has made 
mines ‘whose stocks can be bought and sold 


and even the most skeptical is forced to 


tments, but dividend- 


payers out of all proportion to any other class of securities. 


A SPREAD. 


That is, an investment divided among 


four listed Nevada mining stocks, at 
present returning 8 per cent. upon the 
total investment, with probabilities of 


44 per cent. tn 1908, 


TONOPAH MINING, 


at present returning 100 per cent. annually upon 
par; company operations showing earnings of | 
double its capitalization. If you had been lucky (?) 


enough six years ago, to have invested $1,000 in this 
stock, you would have first received your entire 
investment back and 8 per cent. interest for two 
years; and then had the satisfation of drawing 
dividends of anywhere from $3,000 to $4,200 a year 
from the ownership of 3,000 shares of stock, whose 
high price was $22.50 in the last big market ; pres- 
ent price between $7.75 and $8.00 per share. 

The Tonopah Mining Company 1s now pay- 
img its par value ($1.00) a year, in quarterly divi- 
dends. 

100 shares of this stock 
chased to-day for S800.00, 


can be pur- 


GOLDFIELD CONSOLIDATED. 


Unquestionably the greatest gold mine in the 
world being a consolidation of the famous Mo- 
hawk and four other Goldfield bonanzas ; selling to- 
day lower than any time since the merger was 
consummated ; $400.00 buying 100 shares of 
this stock. 


Consolidated’s high price last winter was $12.00. 
Last October the company was announced to be on 
a dividend paying basis of 10 cents a share 
per month, or $1.20 per annum ; and there seems to 
be no reason why this dividend rate cannot be per- | 
manently maintained. 

One and a half years ago, you could have bought 
1,000 shares of Mohawk for 40 cents a share (or $400) | 
and could have sold this stock in 8 months time for 
$20.00 a share (or $20,000) or could have converted 
your stock into Goldfield Consolidated, on the basis 
of two shares of Consolidated for Ome share of 
Mohawk. 

If you had owned 1,000 shares of Red Top, cost~ 
ing 15 cents ($150) you could have sold this stock for 
$4.00 per share (or $4,000) or exchanged It for 500 
shares of Goldfield Consolidated. 

1,000 shares of Jumbo would have made you the 
same profits as 1,000 shares of Red Top. 

If you had bought 1,000 shares of Goldfield Min- 
ing at 40 cents ($400 you would have received | 
stee k dividends of 1,000 shares of Red Hills high 
price 84 cents—$840) and Cracker Jack ‘high price 
32 cents—$320) amd then could have sold your 
Goldfield Mining for $1.50 ($1.500 or merged it 
into Consolidated, on the basis of one share of Con- 
solidated for every five shares of Mining. 

If you had bought Laguna at 7 cents a share, 
you could have sold it for $1.50 $1,500) or merged 
with the Consolidated on the same basis as Gold- 
field Mining. 

The above profits may appear extraor- 
dinary, but they are but a few instan- 
ces of tremendous cnhancements in stock | 
values, from investment in the legitimate 
listed securities of Nevada. 


MONTANA TONOPAH. 


Unquestionably the second great mine of Tono- 
pah ; stock being underwritten at 50 cents a share ; 
high price $4.35, selling to-day at $1.50; or $750. 06 
will buy 500 shares. The Montana company | 
has just placed its mill in operation and should com- | 
mence permanent dividend disbursements in 1908. 


TONOPAH BELMONT. | 


The third “ big” mine in the district, with its 
60-stamp mill in operation, which must necessarily 
mvan regular dividend disbursements in 1908. Bel- 
mont’s high price was $7.00; you can buy this stock 
to-day around 90 cents, or $400.00 will pur- 
chase 500 shares. 


| below and return the same to us; 


TEAR OFF 


| est of legitimate mining. 


PRESENT EARNINGS, 

You have in the above “ spread ’’ an investment 
of $2,500, at present returning in dividends 
of $220, or a little better than 8 per cent, 
upon the total investment. The list includes 
four recognized listed mining securities, two of 
which are dividend payers, with the other two as 
certain as anything is certain in mining, to be on a 
regular earning basis next year. 

PROBABLE EARNINGS. 

We think it only reasonable not to figure on 
more than $1.20 per share per annum on Goldfield 
Consolidated for at least another year. The Tono- 
pah Mining Company has not only been paying $1.00 
a year, but until recently $400,000 in extra dividends, 
and on their present earning basis they can con- 
servatively pay their regular quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share and an eXtra dividend of 50 
cents per annum. 

With its 60-stamp mill in operation Belmont 
should at least start in by paying 10 cents a share a 
quarter or 40 cents a share per annum, or $200 on 
500 shares. If Belmont can do this, Montana should 
do better; nevertheless, we will figure Montana on 


| the same basis of 10 cents a share per quarter, or 


200 annually to the holder of 500 shares. 

f the above deductions are correct, and 
they are certainly ultra-conservative, on a total 
investment of $2,500 among the above securities, 
they should return annually in dividends as follows, 


Shares. Dividends. 
100 Goldfield Consolidated $120.00 
100 Tonopah Mining 150.00 
500 Montana-Tonopah 200.00 
500 Tonopah-Belmont 200.00 


Total dividend returns $670.00 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
ANNUALLY. 


$670.00 per annum, on an investment of $2 500, 


is just about per cent. upon your 


money, with every probability of this rate being | 


increased ; and any enthusiast will tell you that the 
four bonanza purchases referred to can safely be 


expected to return double this cqnservative esti- 


mate, 


BUT ONE ILLUSTRATION, 


This above list is but one illustration of 
profits upon an investment in the recognized listed 
Nevada stocks. 

We know (and the writer must know) that the | 
country has been flooded with “ wildcat ’’ securi- 
ties, nevertheless, a most careful sifting of “the 
wheat from the chaff’”’ cannot fail to convince 
any reasonable investor that our country 
to-day owns some of the greatest producing 
mines of the world, jin which investment is not 


” only safe, but enormous profits certain. 


OUR MINING 


We have been specialists in Nevada stocks since 
the birth of Tonopah. We were the first firm in 
New York to introduce these stocks to the eastern 
investment public; and in spite of present bad 
financial conditions, we know that thousands of dol- 
lars are being placed in Nevada mining shares, with 
every prospect of quickly returning most enormous 
profits, either from stock enhancements or 
dividend disbursements. 


MARKET LETTERS. 


THE COUPON BELOW. 


Entitles you to receive, Without cost, our 
Mining Market Letters, issued weekly in the inter- 
hese letters are free 
to every one interested. Fil] out the coupon 
and we will take 
pleasure in placing you upon our mailing list; and 
know that we will be able to convince you 
that a portion of your surplus capital cannot be 
better invested than in the real profit- 
makers of what is unquestionably the greatest 
mineral State of the Union, 

HERE. 


gs 


ent prices cannot fail to be 
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Send me without cost your mining Market Letters for the coming year. 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


( if Mm page “ 


“R.,” Bellevue, Pa 1 do not regard the proposi- 
tion in any sense as an investment. 

M.,”’ Chicago You may, with entire propriety, 
place your orders for stock for investment with any 
one of the several New York Stock Exchange whose 

| notices appear elsewhere in this issue Of the 
stock iggested, | would say buy Pennsylvania, 
Illinois Central, and Union Pacific 

*T.,”’ Sandusky: 1. New York Central pays 6 per 
|cent. per annum, Pennsylvania 7 per cent., and 


t per cent The dividends de 
pend on the earnings, and are not guaranteed 
U.S. Steel common pays 2 per cent. per annum { 
Future dividends depend upon the earnings It i 
admitted that the earnings of the Steel Trust are 
showing a very decided shrinkage. Railway earn- 
ings also are declining. How long the recession will 
last depends in ameasure upon the frame of the 
public mind. Confidence is what the situation es- 
pecially needs New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
and Reading all look like good purchases to one who 
can buy them outright and hold them at prevailing 


| Reading common 


prices. 6. Pennsylvania pays 1 per cent. more than 
New York Central per annum All the railroad 
stocks you mention have an investment quality 
*W.,”’ Castleton, N Railway Steel Spring 
pays ies per cent. dividends, but you must not 
forget that all the railway equipment stocks are 


sion in the railway demand, 
to say to what ex- 


likely to feel the reces 
although I not pretend 
tent retrenchment may affect those stocks or their 
dividend-paying qualities. The industry is a good 
when the steel business is booming, as it has 
been. But you will note that itis now slowing down 
American Steel Foundry did not pay any dividend on 
either common or preferred, the former selling un- 
der 6and the latter about 29, but late last week, 
about the time you were writingeyour letter of in- 
quiry, a dividend was recommended in response to 
the clamor of many shareholders, 3 per cent. cash 
and 20 per cent. scrip, If you want literature on 
this stock, write to Swartwout and Appenzellar 


dado 


one 


bankers, Pine Street, New York 
NEw YorK, November 21st, 1907 JASPER. 
7 a 


Making Money in Mining. 


“HE RECENT declines in the prices of 
mining stocks are no reflection on 


the business of mining conducted prop- | 


erly and on a conservative basis. Fluc- 


tuations in the market values of railroad | 
do not prove that railroads are | 


stocks 
not excellent properties. The good mines 
of the country are just as good as ever, 
and are sure to be as profitable pro- 
ducers in the future as in the past. Just 
|as now is the time to pick up bargains 
in the general securities market, so is 
to-day the opportunity of a shrewd pur- 
chaser to secure mining stocks of proved 
worth at attractive figures. Many a) 
man awake to the situation is buying the 
shares of reliable mining companies and 


laying the foundation for a fortune, or at | 


least for very satisfactory returns. Am- 
ple rewards come to him who sees his 


chance and is not afraid to avail himself | 


of it. 


“B.,”" Industry, Pa.: Do not know of any Stand- 
ard Consolidated Mines Company, of Oregon. The 
only ones approaching it in form of title are Stand 
ard ( sonsolidated, etc., in Arizona and in California. 

yA ® * Waupun, Wis.: Do not,find the Wy- 
oming copper mine you nameon any of thelists. In 
most certainly would not advise you to buy any of 
its stock. 
** Lenox,”’ New York City: 
company you are interested to learn about is not 
easily discovered at New York, and I would suggest 
you write to the office of the concern for data on 
lw hic h one may make an estimate of its possibilities. 

“L..”” Rox, Pa.: If you will write to the President 

at the address you refer to, for data about the mine, 
| enough to form an estimate about it, and will send 
| the information to me, I will be glad to let you have 
the best judgment I can get on the points you name. 

“St. Louis”: Do not find references here to the 

gold dredging company of Kansas City, but, if you 
will get all the particulars it has to give out, at its 
home office, and send them to me, I will be pleased 
to give you such conclusions as may be arrived at 
here. 

*X. Y. Z.,”" Brighton, Mass.: The property you 
| mention is in Alaska, and it would seem from the 
letter you inclose it is being developed by selling 
stock to get the funds tocarry on the work. It may 
be a good thing, but there are a thousand ways to 
invest your money which would be preferable, in my 
humble estimation. 

“H.C. R.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. The Douglas Copper 
Company, Inc. 1903, owns Pacific Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, Lt’d, the Anita Copper Mines Com- 
pany, Lt’d, and the Sonora Consolidated Gold Mines 
Co. Lt’d, all three incorporated in Mexico, and own- 
ers of valuable property and concessions. The cap- 
ital is $3,000,000, authorized and issued. Mines and 
| smelter office, Fundicion, Sonora, Mex. 2. Do not 

find oO of the other mines you write about. 

; ”* Somerville, N. J.: I should like to have the 

| nianieian that you say you have secured regard- 
ing the parties. My advice is always gratui- 
tous, and I distinctly state that it is given merely 
as my opinion, and I have always advised my read- 
ers to make their own investigation. In the matter 
referred to, the inquiries | have made have not 
justified your criticism. One of the most eminent 
mining engineers of the country spoke favorably of 
the property, and an ex-United States Senator com- 
mended its leading promoter. 

Continued on page 525. 
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THE PRESENT OFFERS UN- 
USUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INVESTMENT. HIGH - GRADE 
SECURITIES, BOTH 


STOCKS and BONDS 


ARE SELLING AT LOW LEV- 
ELS, SHOWING HANDSOME 
DIVIDEND AND _ INTEREST 
RETURNS. CORRESPONDENCE 
IS SOLICITED. 


DU VAL, GREER & CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
74 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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| of 
any event, with the lack of information about it I | 


The Colorado Mining | 
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November 28, 1907 


FINANCIAL AND 


INSURANCE. 





THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY AD- 
VANCE MATERIALLY IN PRICE, 
WE’SHALL BE GLAD TO COR- 
RESPOND WITH YOU ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


Send for Wee 


et BACHE & CO, 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
\ BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








ALFRED MESTRE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
52 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 


Mechanic's Bank Building 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn 


@ Correspondence invited relative to the pur- 
chase or sale of securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. @ Market letter and 


quotation guides on request. 


REGULAR INCOMES 


From New York Real Estate 


The New York Realty Owners Company ha 
paid regular incomes to hundreds of individual 














for over twelve years. 

Kents and profits from sales have produced 
cash dividends ; increased values of properti: 
have given greater worth to the Shares of the 
equ il 


13,000 checks 


Company, showing business profits 
129 
representing nearly a million dollars ($1,000, - 
000) paid for interest and dividends, with ac- 
| cumulated assets of over $2,000,000, are the 


or more annually. Over 


results of this business. 
You may share in this business and receive 


Six Per Cent. GUARANTEED 


on sums of from $100 to $10,000 with absolute 
security—greater far than the ordinary mort- 
gage—or you can secure the full business profits 
derived from the business of holding real 
estate like the Astor family. HUNDREDS 
satisfied the 
best endorsers. Let us show you what they 
Write for booklet 15. 


shareowners are Company’s 


Say. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRACTIONAL LOTS STOCKS 


lligh-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write for 
cireular A 22, deseribing securities listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10 per cent. 
per annum at present quotations. 
MAILED Uron Request WitTHovcTt CHARGE 
DAILY MARKET LETTER, 


J. F. Pierson, Jr, & Co., 


(Mempers New YorkK STOCK EXCHANGE) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Advertise Leslie’s Weekly 


DO YOU NEED CAPITAL ? 


My book, “ Points to Business Men,”’ is free to parties 
organizing Corporations, or desirous of successfully 
fins anc ing < a EpmuNnp WiLicox, One Madison Ave., 


YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 
The Investment Herald 


IT TELLS YOU 
| All about investments from an entirely new standpoint. 
The principal features every investment should possess 
to be worthy of the name. 
the progress of the leading money-making industries: 
Why the New York Stock Exchange has recently listed 
— ne stocks. 
| hy the Standard Oil C ompany encourages the inde- 
m4 oil producers, 
+ And many other items that open up new fields for in- 
vestments to the smallest incomes with perfect protection 
to « rey and splendid dividends. 
V rite for it TO-DAY. 
A. L. WISNER & COMPANY, 
Financial Publishers and Bankers, 
Tontine Building, Dept. 3, New York. 


WORTH READING 


A mining paper that gives you information. 

A mining paper that prevents bad investments 

A mining paper that advises good investments. 

A minin os giving this advice is worth reading 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mail 
you six months free. 


| 


TO YOu. 








American Securities, _ 
$2 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mail American Securities*six montha free to 
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LESLIE’S 





The Year-Round Resort of America 

















The Cha ’ 
the } | AT OLD POINT COMFORT | 
that 3 
st whatever \mong our patrons this year have been HI. R. H. | 
Prin Wilhelm of Sweden; H. R. H. the Duke de 
RATES Abruzzi, of Italy ; General Kuroki, and his suite: His 
Rooms, single, from $2.00 per day Excellency, the German Ambassador : His Excellency 
oms t 5( F } ' ' 
Room » double, irom $3.50 p r day the French Ambassador : the Japan Ambassador : the 
Rooms, with bath, from $4.00 per day Ministe f Gees \ , . 
Sittlag-recms, bed-reems ter o and lonsignor Falconio, the Papal 
and bath, from $8.00 per day Delegate ; Cardinal Gibbons ; Secretary Taft ; Sec retary 
‘ : Cortelyou ; General Fred. D. Grant ; Generals Funston, 
Jur A irte service is ver ¢ , 
ur i rt rvi Wood, Story ; \dmirals Sigsbee, Evans. Goodrich, Wise. 
reasona e, and i 1 nwe ave ] - D ° 7 > 
; the following Table d’Hote Service mory, Vavis ; Senators Cannon, of Illi Burrows, 
Breakfast, 50c. to 75c.; Luncheon, of Michig Overman, of North Carolina; Rayner, 
$1.00; Dinner, $1.50. of Maryland ; Governor Hughes. of New York: Gov- 
rnor Swanso;, of Virginia; Governor Warfield, of 
Maryland ; Governor Guild, of Massachu 
THE BATHS AND SEA-POOL «8 § Governor Blanchard, of Louisiana; 
Governor Lea, of Delaware; Justice 
t am be a in America. The Brewer of the | S. Supreme Court ; 
I 40 x feet Cera Mosaic Tile, s Judge Alton B. Parker ; Mark Twain ; 
pertectly ventila t t wit ight that Thomas Nelson Page, and thousands of 
you are rea g Filtered sea others prominent in society, business and 
ater 1 tantly ‘ 1, andt ‘ir a water the professions. 
ur ilwa a tem it A 
petent sw . aster is in attendanc: Our booklets, fully illustrated, telling 5 i detail 
all out these facts and giving you iformat i 
tbout this most famous resort, are to t ad at the 
THE HYDROTHERAPEUTIC offices f all transportation companies; als ut 
nt tional Sleeping Car Co., 281 Fifth Ave.. N.Y 
DEPARTMENT America’s Hotel and Resort Bureau, Fifth Aven 
| llotel, N.Y Information Iureau, Green’s Ho 
' 36 comple very , Atlantic City; all Cook’s Tours offices; Raymond & 

I i i aths of ever Whiteomb’s offices; Marsters’, 298 Washington St., 
sort—Na i ctri et assag and Boston; Hendrickson’s } Fulton St., Brooklyn; 
ton ’ D Baru . A ° Mr. Foster’s office, 1383 Penna. Ave., Washing eton, 

: D. ©., and corner Prado and Centr uP irk Havan 
unique ature ir ithsis that we empl pur Nas Russel Co., 279 Washington St., Dost Hec« 
| fres ea at na fthem, t idding to t tor Viger, 138 St. James St., Montreal, and all news- 
1: : a paper resort bureaus; or, address direct, Geo. F, 
medicine , ark rents ¢t \dams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va 
derive i ea These are pat 
t ur r i r Ins i, Nervousness | 
R ( rder oO | 
resident phy al in expert iv ydrotherapy, a 
all ths are give 5 advice and under 
directi 
A special t Bat ' Bathing may be | 
had at any of the a e offices, or address } 





Yo F Adare. 


Box 30, Fortress seeiaee Va. 





If a man is Known by 
the company he keeps, 
why not a Hotel by the 
guests there entertained? 
No resort in America 
has a more distinguished 
clientele than | 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 








































fected best of all 

safety razors. Complete for 
$1.00 with silver nickeles i frame 
-t2 Ever-Ready blades, handle 
and blade stropper attractively 
cased, Extra blades 10 for 50 
eents, which also fit Gem and Star 





where. Mail orders prepaid $1.00. 
American Safety Razor Co., 
tt U, 320 Broadway, New York. 











Large 260 page illustrated 
197 Catalogue mailed, 
501 Broadway, 


Army Auction Sale Bargains 


Se. (stamps Franels Bapnerman, 


/ If you want to get well and stay 


The What(::.ssarise fs 





“and witho ut drugs or "medi- 
1e8 of any kind. Learn the won 
derful mission of the 


The Why( INTERNAL BaTH 
The Wayl= 


” per cent. of human ailments are 
and tel 8 yé 
De =) 5 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


21 F ftl 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
- Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





ryrrell, M. D., 
‘Ave., New Ye rk, N.Y. 














The Best Advertising Medium is 


LESLIE’S 
a WEEKLY Cad 











frames Ten new Ever - Ready 
blades exchanged for ten dull 
ones and 35 cents, On Sale Every. | 


Es] 


New York. | 





In Danger. 

Dorothy (seeing a 325-pound man pass 
the window) —‘‘My! I should think that 
man would crowd himself out of bed, 
nights, he’s so big.’’ 





Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Geeth- 


ing Syrup the best remedy tor their child ren. 25c.a 


Indifferent. 


New England Lady (correcting wait- 
ress)—‘‘ You should not eat with your 
knife. You might cut your mouth.’’ 

Waitress—‘* Wa-al, I’d as lief cut my 
maouth with a knife as jab it with a 
fork.’’ 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. = 2sc. a box. 





Made It Clear. 


Enthusiastic Listener (after concert) 
**Oh, professor, it was such a good idea 
of yours to have the words of your songs 
printed on the programme !’’ 

Singer—'‘‘ Ah! you found it helpful ?”’ 

Enthusiastic Listener—‘‘* Oh, yes. It 
made clear to us what you were trying 
to sing.”’ 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup cures hoarseness, coughs, and 
bronchial troubles—a true docte r’s pres¢ ription. 25c.+ 


Not Far from Right. 


**Wuat do we calla man who removes 
corns and bunions?’’ asks a_ school- 
teacher of his physiology class. 

There was a moment of perplexity ; 
then a hand was raised and shaken vig- 
orously. 

** Well, John ?’’ 

**A philanthropist,’ 
reply. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is the 
for both 


asked the teacher. 
was the quick 


prime tavorite for artist 


ymncert and private use 
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Making Money in Mining. 
Coatinued from page 5244 


= H., .”’ Logan, N. M 

“J.."" New York: 
re ~asonable proposition 

G.,”"" Philadelphia: 
company me ntioned 

Merrill, Wis.: I would not advise 
chase as things are at present 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Write to the title guaran- 
tee ont trust company nz amed in the circular. 

’ Columbus, O.: The Union Trust Company, 
of Pittsburgh, is the institution to which to write 
for information with respect to the oil company. 

’* Alameda, Cal.: You should have received a | 
check for $450, by this time, from the firm you have | 
written to me about several times. Perhaps it would 
be well for you to write to me and explain whether 
lam right on this point. 

B.,”’ Syracuse, N. Y Do not know where you 
can obtain a report of the mining company named, 
but any good mining broker could probably gratify 
you in this direction. No; I do not think the prop 
erty named is a pure ate at the figure given by you. 

D.,’’ Lake George: 1. Balaklava isa well-known 
mining property dealt in on the curb, one which any 
mining broker can advise you about satisfactor ly. 
2. The same man could tell you about Batopilas, a 
well-known listed security. 3. Newhouse is more | 
of a speculation. | 

P.,””’ Buffalo, N.{Y.: On October 14th Cobalt 
Central ranged from 29, the high point on the New 
York curb market, to 26 1-2 at the low point, which, 
you will observe, is quite a few cents below the | 
figure at which the Chicago concern, as you say, 
charged you for it on that day. 

“R..” Fargo, N. D.: 1. The only Nevada Com- 
monwealth mining company I have traced is near | 
Steamboat, Nev., and is building a plant to handle | 
low- to medium-grade ore. It may be added that it 
is not on the old Comstock lode, and is not drained 
by the Sutro Tunnel. 2. I would not invest in any 
of the stocks you refer to. 

“L.,.”” Chicago: 1. Cannot give you the particu- 
lars in reference to the reply to another subscriber's 
reply and answer. 2. The way to protect your- 
self against the contingency you refer to is to 
deal with some one in whom you can and do plare 
confidence, 3. Write to Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City. 

““Mojave”’: There is said to be a plan on foot by 
which some of the shareholders of the Mitchell 
Mining Company are seeking to get stockholders to 
deposit shares of the company with the idea of sell 
ing a portion to obtain funds with which to develop 
the property. But, on this point, would suggest 
your w riting to the New York office, 52 Wall Street 

— Brooklyn: 1. Goldfield ¢ Sonsolidated is a 
producing mine. 2. Ido not think Boston Consoli- 
dated pays a dividend, but it is a rich concern. £ 
Personally I would prefer Anaconda to the shares 
of the other company you name. 4. The quotation | 
of Greene Consolidated is so much higher than that | 
of Greene-Cananea because the former is the hold- | 
ing company on which dividends must be first de- 
clared. 


( cannot advise you 
The “ Mines of America” isa 
the 


Do not know mining 


the pur- 


.”’ St. Louis: 1. You might try the Chicago 
Mining World, and see if that covers the field 
sufficiently to suit you. 2. I do not adviseany one to 
invest in or when to buy mining stocks which sell 
fora few centsa share. They do not represent the 
class of properties which, it is believed, as a rule, 
are desirable to advise people to put their money 
into. 3. As between the two mining stocks named, 
you better choose for yourself, although the latter, 
well below one dollar, would suggest itself as prefer- 
able. 4. Frank R. Allen, No. 25 Broad Street, New 
York City, isa mining -—_ 

‘D.,”’ Lake George : Do not think much of 
Tri-Bullion at the price on mention, because it has 
been lowersince. 2. Stewart Mining (of Idaho) has 
also been lower than the quotation you mention. 32. | 
United Copper ought to be worth the figure you 
name, for a long pull after it has had a chance to get 
away from the memories of the attempt to corner it 
in New York recently. 4. Would advise you against 
investing in any of the properties named in the 
Kansas City circular you inclosed. 5. Don’t know 
the other mines you refer to. If by Ophir you mean 
the one in Nevada, I might add that it is on the old 
Comstock lode, and has value. 


New YorK, November 21st, 1907. 
e a 


ROSCOE, 


Mining Notes of Special Interest. 


“HE establishment of a Bureau of Min-| 
ing, similar to the Department of | 
Agriculture, is being considered by Pres- | 
ident Roosevelt and his advisers. 
Notwithstanding the depression in gen- | 
eral mining securities, work at Cobalt | 
has been proceeding with considerable | 
vigor. Shipments from the camp in the | 


first week of November amounted to 
471,870 pounds, divided among four 
mines. The mining boom is still brisk 


in New Ontario, six new mining compa- 
nies having been incorporated in the 
same week. 

The gold production of Goldfield dur- 
ing the year ended October Ist, was ap- 
| proximately $10,000, 000, profits and divi- 
|dends being $4,281,000. It is believed 


lthat the richest car-load of ore ever 


shipped was sent out from the Goldfield 
region in the course of the year. It 
weighed 95,537 pounds, and was paid for 
on the basis of $12,241.25 a ton, so that 


'the gross value of the shipment was| 


' 





$584,246.11. The express charges on 
the car to San Francisco were $8,000. 

The Marysville district of Montana has 
a history of $60,000,009 gold production, 
but of late years it has not been much in 
the lime-light. Now it is believed that 
the town, which is twenty miles north- 
west from Helena, is on the verge of a 
new boom, since rich deposits have been 
uncovered on several properties in the 
neighborhood. One of them is thought 
by its owners to contain the mother lode 
of Last Chance Gulch—Main Street in 
Helena—which yielded $35,000,000 be- 
fore it was exhausted. 

A great placer strike has been report- 
ed from Valdez Creek, at the head of the 
Susitna River in Alaska. A miner 
named Peter Monahan is said to have 
uncovered a pay streak of forty feet, 
the dirt in which runs from one dollar to 
three dollars a pan in coarse gold. Every 
creek which has been prospected, the 

Continued on page 5%. 










These oo te ait 
watch for #5 We i ai 


y whee we are doing—selling a €20.0' 
nm that this is a $40.00 watct 
or 8 $50 00 watch "but it is a #20. 00 watch. A leading watch 
manufacturer, being hard pressed for ready cash, recently sold 
us 100,000 watches—watches actually built to retail at $20.00 
There is no doubt that we could wholesale these to dealers for 
$12.00 or $13.00, but this would involve a great amount of |abor 
time and expense. Inthe end our profit would be little more 
than it is at selling the watch direct to the consumer at $ 
This Clarefax W ate h, which we offer at @5.46 isa + 4 
eweled, finely balanced and perfectly adjusted m« wement 
th specially selecte 4 jewels, dust band, patent regulat 
enameled dial, jeweled compensation balance, double hunt. 
ing case, genuine gold-laid and handsomely engraved 
Each watch is thoroughly timed, tested and regulated beforo 





leaving the factory and both the case and movement are guar- 
anteced for 20 FOures 
Send us your name, post-office address, and nearest express 


office and name of inis paper. Tell us whether you want a 
ladies’ or gents’ watch and we will send the watch to your 
express office at once If it tisfles you, aftera carefu! 
examination, pay the express agent $5.45 and express charges 
and the watch is yours, but if it doesn't please you return it to 
us at our expense. 

A 20-Vear guarantee wil! be placed in the front case of 
the watch we send you and to the first 10,000 customers we will 
enda beautiful gold-laid watch — Free. We refer to 
the First National Bank of Chicag tal $10,000,000 

NATIONAL CONSOLIDATED WATCH ©O 

Dept. 871» CHICAGO, 
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ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Tents, $1 90 Up Officers’ Swords, 
Siitles, 1.% new, - $1.75 
Cav alry Sabres, 
new,- <- 
Uniforms, new,1.2 

7 Shot Carbine," 
1907 MILIT any ~ YOLOPEDIC CATALOGUER, 
260 large pages, containing thousands of 
beautiful j lustratic ns—with wholesale and 
retail prices of 15 acres GOVT. ALCTION SALE 

GOODS, mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 
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Brown Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 
“You'd never think I STAINED my hair, after I 


use Mrs. Potter's Wa'nut-Juice Hair Stain. Every 
single hair will be evenly stained from tip to root. I 
apply it in a few minutes every month with a comb. 
The stain doesn't hurt the hair as dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


Stain your hair any sh ade of br« rom a rich golden 
brown to almost black, so it will ae ty - tection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month ‘to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains 
only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, 
sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment. no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair 
Stain should last you a year. is for $1.00 per bottie at 





first-class drnggists. We gnare antee satisfacti ae Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 875 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cut out this coupon, fill in y: ur name and addresa on 
dotted lins s below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coi 
and we will mai! you, charges prepaid, a trial package, 
in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on Hair 
he Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 875 Groton Bldg., 

‘Ineinnati, O 
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APENTA 
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Natural 




















\perient Water 


For Habitual and Obstinate Constipation 














A $50 Watch for $3.60 
Chain and Charm e. 
GUARANTEED FOR 30 YEARS 
This is a Genuine Gold.Filled Engraved 
Wateh in appearance louble ting 














case,stem-wind & stem-set a tt th 
» high-grade ruby jeweled 1 rent. 
Ser s this ad. and ¥ w send the 
WATCH, WATCH CHAIN AND CHARN 
C.0.D. $3.60 and express charges. Make 
€ ilex nation then pay express a¢t 

. \W ift that i #2.60 andexpress charges and it 1 
Write if vou desire Ladles’ or Gent,’ size, 
Safe Jewelry Co., Dept. 400, Chicago. 
Fortunes may slip throug vur fingers because 
you are not posted on rare ins, st ps or paper money 
SE: iy large pre ns omnthausands ol rare specimens up 
to A Boston Baker 








1 1 I 
' »t $1800 for four coins, 
, OLD COINS ind two coins from Salem 
i 


Mass., sold for $g800. Mr. 
ee | Castle paid $4400 for a stamp 
| found at Louisville, Ky., and 

| found at it medts cite, 6=WANTED. 

$ » W tot rt iness 

ters suchlarge profits w itany risk? Senda stamp 

for an I11.Ci I t post i make mon juickly 

Von Bergen, The ¢ 1D) r, D 29, Lo Mass. 


Mining Notes of Special Interest. 


Continued from paxe 











reports say, has been found a producer. 
One of the biggest stampedes ever known 
in that section of the Territory is pre- 
dicted when the news of the discoveries 
becomes. generally 
spread abroad. 

An unusual mining 


‘‘The World’s Best Table Water” 


in Dickinson County, 
Mich., at the eastern 
end of the Menominee 
iron range. A new 
channel is to be exca- 
vated for the Sturgeon 
River, so as to carry 
its waters away from 
a mine. It will bea 
mile in length, ten feet 
in depth, and forty-five 
feet wide at the bot- 
tom, with a _ surface 
|width of nearly two 
hundred feet. Five 
hundred thousand cu- 
| bic yards of earth and 
much rock will have to 
be removed. Two 


STE PACKET CO. 
teams of horses, and 


= 
From WI! NT RY WINDS (44 several hundred men 
m will be employed in 
To SUV ER SU NSH | N E the work, which it is 
The delights of the Indian Islands are innumerable. Mountain and hill, enveloped | pleted in August, 1908. 
in the luxuriant foliage of the tropics against the picturesque background of the deep blue The change in the 
‘ course of the stream 
will release a large 
body of ore directly 
underneath the present 
bed, which cannot be 
mined with safety 
now; it will remove 
the danger of the 
river’s breaking 
through into the under- 
ground workings. 


6 Day Tour Toand Through JAMAICA—December 28th and January {1th Py 
‘ Cotton Goods 


in Turkey. 


‘THE EXPOSITION 

of American cotton 
goods recently held at 
the consulate at Har- 
put, Turkey, has re- 
sulted in the placing 
of three substantial 
orders. According to 


of the Caribbean Sea are a source of unceasing pleasure. 


The speedy ocean steamships of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company are so 
luxuriously equipped as to gratify the traveller's every want in the rapid transition from 
the winter of the North to the sunshine of the land of summer. 


Included in the ports of call of the fortnightly sailings are Jamaica, Colon, 
Savanilla, La Guayra, Trinidad and Barbados. Connections are made 
with the Intercolonial steamers for Grenada, St. Vincent, St. 

Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitts. 


Lucia, 


Tendays onthe ocean and sixteen days touring the beautiful island of Jamaica by either auto- 
mobile or carriage, including a rafting trip and many other interesting side excursions, with 
several days at the ‘** Titchheld,”’ the most modern and well-equipped hotel inthe West 
Indies. All expenses included, $150 Carriage Tour —$190 Automobile Tour. 
Route cards and illustrated booklets will be sent on request. 

SANDERSON & SON FOSTER DEBEVOISE 
General Agents Passenger Agent 
22 State Street Flatiron Bidg., 

New York 


the local importers 
have been made famil- 
iar with American cot- 
ton textiles, and a keen 
and active interest has 
been aroused in them. 
It is believed that sim- 
ilar expositions in other 
consular districts would 
have excellent results. 





operation is in process | 


November 28, 1907 


Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable ot all 

sauces, because it perfects 

the flavor of the greatest 

variety of dishes. 
CHOPS, STEAKS, 
ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 
SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
SOUPS and CURRIES 

all are improved by the 


judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
Beware of Imitations. 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY’S 
CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


The Best Classified 
Advertising Medium 


NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK— 
1,000,000 READERS 





steam shovels, fifty | 


hoped may be com-| 


Consul E. E. Young, | 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable an- 
nouncements out of these columns 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MONTANA MINE DIVIDENDS 
continue to lead the combined mine dividends of all 
other states. Success is best possible where there IS 
greatest success Montana-Hecla is a “‘buy.’”’ Com- 
pany is financed and tunnel being driven into the ledge. 
Expect to strike shipping ore any time. A few shares 
f stock vet remain at original subscription price. For 
particulars write to secretary of the company, Mark 


F. Davis, 361 12th Street, Oakland, Cal. 

THE CELEBRATED Hungarian and English Par, 
tridges and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares; all 
kinds of Deer, Quail. etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
Pheasants, ornamental waterfowl! and live wild animals 
of every description. Write for price list. Wenz & 
MacKensen, Dept Yar 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A MANUFACTURER’S PERMANENT BUSI 
NESS OFFER. $50 to $150 per week operating direct 


} 


ley, Penna. 


sales parlors tor the BEST specialty dress shoe known 


for men and women. Outsells all others. Every per 
son a possible customer NO RISK. Answer NOW 
Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., 55H Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. 


MAKE $200 AND UPWARD MONTHLY 
If you have spare time anda little cash write to-day 
for Book L. We w teach you thoroughly by mail 
advertising, salesmanship and mail-order business 
assist you in business and help make you prosperous 

MAIL ORDER LYCEUM, Scranton, Pa 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED A 
LARGE INCOME assured to anyone who will act as 
our representative after learning our business thor 
oughly by mail. Experience unnecessary All we re- 
quire is honesty, ambition and willingness to learn a 
lucrative business. No soliciting or traveling An ex 
ceptional opportunity for those who desire to better 
their conditions and make more money. For full par 
ticulars write nearest office for tree book, No. 7 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO., Athe 
naeum Bldg., Chicago, Il., Marden Bldg., Washington, 
». C., Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 





AGENTS. Headquarters for fast-selling goods. Men 
and women, your choice ot different articles to sell 
Full particulars free. Fair Mig. Co., sgit Fitth 5St., 
Racine, Wis 


REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 
Quickly for Cash. The only system of its kind in the 
world. You get results, not promises. 
fees. Booklet free 

REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO 
547 Brace Blocl:, Lincoln, Neb. 
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$ taken before the turkey, cr¢ an 
Underberg Bitters iit topetite for it, and insures its 
ligestion, as nothing else will Yood at all times, and for the whole 
family. No _ sideboard complete without Underberg Bitters 
At all Clubs, Hotels, Cafés, G and Wine M 
ottled only by H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 
Enjoyable as a cocktail, and better for you. 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the U 8. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, General Agents, 204 William St., New York 


ites 











NOTICE 


A decoction purporting to be “ Chartreuse” has been recently put on 
sale in this country under labels which are practically fac-simile copies of 
the labels which had been used for many years by the Carthusian Monks 
(Péres Chartreux) on the famous liqueurs made by them in France before 
their expulsion from that country. Such use of the aforesaid labels is cafcu- 
lated to mislead the public into the erroneous belief that the aforesaid decoc- 
tions are the genuine manufacture of the Carthusian Monks, and are made 
according to their ancient formulas. 

The public is therefore advised that the Monks, since leaving France, 
have located at Tarragona, Spain, where their old-time famous liqueur is 
now manufactured. Although still holding title to their ancient labels and 
trade-marks, the present manufacture is being shipped under the label 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


The U.S. Circuit Court has held that every bottle of the SO-CALLED 
CHARTREUSE now offered for sale in this country must bear a label stat- 
ing that “IT IS NOT MADE BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS.” 


BATJER & COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for the United States, its Island Possessions 
and Cuba. 












































The Truth improved 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 
ALWAYS EASY 


“SM The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 
eve} .0op— a 


The 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact pertec- 
tion fdr healthtulness, 


possessing tlhe bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 


** Of the six Amerie 
can Cham pagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
| the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. ¥. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 


ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 





BOSTON 
AGARTER, 


| 
| 


Yl 
fy BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 





THE “VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 











The 


due Co 


great success of my razor 1s chiefly 
the “Gitterre” double edged flex- 
ible blades. 

The 


selected and tested steel of the very highest grade and 
of an inch thick. 


dividually hardened, tempered, ground, honed and 


“GILLETT! blade is made of specially 


Every blade is in- 


is but 6-1000 


stropped by spec ial automatic machinery. Pr: 




























Because of the great strength and flex 
ibility of this blade, the Gillette Safety -) a. 
Razor may be adjusted (by a slight turn of | 
handle) for an easy or a close shave, with 
either a soft or a harsh beard—no strop- Fax 
ping, no honing. oor 








The ‘*‘GILLeETTEe’” doublk 
ged nad il SO Inex 
that when they become 


dull you-throw them 


Ask your dealer for the 


‘+ GILLETTE ” to lay and \ 
shave yourself with ease, 
comfort and economy for the 

t of your life. 


Kingl&Mlille 


The Gillette Razor Set consists of tripie 
Silver plated holder, 12 double edged biades 
24 keen edges, packed in a velvet-lined leather 
case, and the price is $5.00 at all the leading 
Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting 
Gioods dealers. An ideal holiday gift. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


If substitutes are cffered, refuse 
them ind write it for our 


and tree trial offer 


GILLETTE SALES 
COMPANY 


265 TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 























ORIENT 


the World, to Europe, Sicily, etc. 








and Liquor Habit cured in 19 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS co. 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio, 


Clark’s Tenth 
Annual Cruise 


‘OPIUM 


Intending purchasers of a 


eb. 6, "08. 
Arabic,” 


70 days, by chartered S.S. 
16,000 tons. Tours Round 


STRICTLY FIRST- 





CLASS Piano, or Piano and Selt-Player combined, 
FRANK C., CLARK, Times Building, New York should not tail to examine the merits of the world- 
- renowned 











Our picture line is growing all the time. We 
have only carefully-selected subjects by the best 
popular artists, 
or photogelatine on 
Send five cents, to cover mailing expenses, for 
our new forty-eight-page catalogue, showing 
all our latest pictures, classified in subjects and 
with an Artists’ Index. 


Ade 


pany, 225 Fourth Avertue, New York. 


“ON EVERY TONGUE” 











SOHMER 


PIANOS 


| 


and the ““SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
which surpass all others 
Catalogue matied cn application 


| SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 





The Kind 
Your 
Grandfather 





SOLD BY 


Leading Dealers 


LAKEWOOD 


—AND— 


ATLANTIC CITY 





ARTISTS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 


reproduced in photogravure 
the highest-grade stock. 


FROM NEW YORK 


Lakewood without extra charge. 


For Booklets send a Two-cent Stamp to 


iress Picture Department, Judge Com- 





€® Chicago's Theater Train—11:30 P.M.—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Atlantic City Passengers may stop over at 


t 


f 










Solid Vestibuled Trains—Pullman Coaches 


W.C. HOPE, General Passenger Agent, New York 








The Man and The Can 


When you see the Log Cabin Can, you know that Towle made the 
syrup in it. @ The Towle Maple Syrup Co. is the pioneer in 


the production of uniformly perfect table syrups, and you are always 







safe in buying any product contained in the little Log Cabin Can. | 

| 

Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup | 
Towle’s Log Cabin Canc and Maple Syrup | 
Towle’s Log Cabin Pen-o-che Syrup @ 















Back of every Log Cabin Can is the Towle reputation——a reputation that money cannot buy. It is your protection against adul- 
teration, your guarantee of quality, eo and full measure. @ Always insist upon having the Log Cabin Can when you buy syrups, 
for then you take no eth you know you get the eee i fo every reader of this advertisement who will send us 10 cents 1n coin 


or stamps, we will forward at once postpaid a handsome silver-plated leaspoon as illustrated below 


Important! We are anxious to improve and increas¢ the number of Recipes contained in our Booklet, ‘‘ From Camp to 
able. 


ou may not knew the many ways that Maple Syrup can be used Ask some of your friends for 
their recipes and mail t»> us, one or more. Each recipe will participate in the contest for cash prizes which will be awarded 
April ist, 1908, as follows 


$25.00 for the best Recipe. $15.00 for the 2nd best Recipe. 
$10.00 for the 3rd best Recipe. 
$25.00 in prizes of $5.00 each for the five next best Recipes. | | 


$25.00 in prizes of $1.00 each for the twenly-five 
next best Recipes. 


THE PICTURE IS. 
ACTUAL SIZE OF / 
THE SPOON YoU | 
WILL RECEIVE. 























The judges will be 
impartial and have 
no connection with 
our company. 


There is a tag on 
every Log Cabin 
Can which can be 
used by you to 











Send for the little books, ‘‘From Camp to Table’”’ 

secure more and‘ Pen-so-che Secrets.’’ They are both valuable 
spoons. and will furnish you a great fund of dessert and 
candy making pleasure during the long winter 
evenings. 


The Towle Maple Syrup 
Company, 






















The contest is free 
to all. 












60 Custer Streel, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








AAS CAR NS 
WARBRRTED 19 CORTRAK 
FULL MEASURE. 
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